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No. 29 OF A SERIES OF CHARTS 


SHOWING A COMPARISON OF 


“FAST” and “SLOW” 
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This chart and twenty-two others appear in the i ' 
booklet,”’Zinc Oxide in Rubber”. Send for a copy. Zinc? 
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In the above compound XX RED 4 “Slow” Curing 
Zinc Oxide shows the characteristic retardation 
in the under-cure in a “Ureka-C”—Guantol Stock 
cured at 266°F. 
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RUBBER THREAD 


An Outline of the Manufacturing Processes 
Used in the Production of Rubber Thread 
and the Performance of Different Types 
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V/s \ 
UBBER thread manufacture today is being at-  trusion method by which the 
tempted by several processes. The first of these latex is allowed to _ tlow 
methods is the one commonly used in America and _ through a spinnerette or capil- 
is being introduced in continental Europe. It consists of | lary tube which is submerged 
milling the raw rubber and other ingredients on mixing in a coagulating bath. The co- 
mills, sheeting the mixture through the calender, vulcaniz- agulated latex is then dried 
ing it in various ways, and cutting it on special machines. and vulcanized or in the case NN ZZ, 
The second process is similar to the first except that of latex covered by the Schid- 4 == SS) 
the unvulcanized rubber instead of being masticated on rowitz patents, it makes any , 
mills, and run through the calender, is dissolved in solvent subsequent vulcanization un- Figure 3 


or solvents, spread into a sheet by a spreading machine. 
Vulcanizing and cutting are carried out in the usual man 
ner. This system is still very widely employed in Europe 
although it is gradually being replaced by the American 
method. 

The third process is that of using rubber latex, and 
there have been innumerable schemes devised during the 


last few The most important of these is the ex- 


years. 





Figure 2 


necessary. This process has 

an advantage in producing extremely fine sizes of rubber 
thread that are beyond limitations of modern thread cut- 
ting machinery. The Fritz Cremer fountain method which 
uses an ordinary drawing pen to lay out a thin tape on a 
moving band can be classified under this heading for prac- 
tical purposes. 

There is still another method in using latex in order to 
ebtain rubber thread, and this is accomplished by building 
up a sheet by dipping into the latex either a moving belt 
or a revolving cylinder. The sheet so prepared is vul- 
canized and cut. Of course, it is of interest to note that 
in the case of cylindrical sheet it is cut in helix form so 
as to obtain a continuous thread. 

From the standpoint of rubber thread, rubber can be 
divided into three groups: 

1. Wild Para Rubber 

2. Plantation Rubber 

3. Latex Rubber 


Effect of Oxygen Aging 


Without the aid of antioxidants and accelerators planta- 
tion rubber and latex would have been relatively unim- 
portant in thread manufacture. Before the advent of anti- 
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oxidants, a food thread made from 
would last about 72 hours in the oxygen bomb while plan- 
tation rubber and latex rubber (the evaporated), with the 
best possible approach to the wild rubbe1 
In actual webbing and naturally 
When anti 
conditions improved SO 
d many-fold 
its superiority 
Plantation 

stretch” 


characteristics. 
would last only 24 hours 
this diffe was still pronounced 
oxidants were brought into notice, 
that th 
Neverthe less. 


others under the 


rence 


aging, 


resistance to oxid ition was increast 


retained 


Para rubber has 


same conditions 


ove! tre 


rubber and late x hac ‘ sacrifice longation Or 





Figure 4 Figure 5 


a for its excellent modulus or 


emulate Pat 
! +} 


in order to 
“kick”. In doing so, the resistance 
and fatigue was impaired. Hence, 
the antioxidants and accelerators has made 
in thread manu 


toward action of ligh 
it is obvious that the 
discovery of 
the use of these latter two types of rubber 
acture possible. 

whose pri 


Then came the application of accelerators 
tem 


function is to shorten the time and lower the 


mary 
perature of vulcanization This led to a longer aging 
thread for all rubbers, and the use of accelerators to 


made it possible for all rubber 


such as washing, heating, 


vether with antioxidants 
withstand th 


abuse 


better to 


etc., and even extravagant claims were 


made in some in 


stances 


It has been a desire of webbing manufacturers to obtain 
a white and other colored rubbers, which were possible 
but not without sacrifi lt meant use of coloring pig 
nents or agents along with the accelerators and, as a 


consequence all standards of manutacture were virtually 


e loss of stretch—a production of 


overthrown, namely 
ly different rubber: 


In spite ol ill tl 


new physical 
the rubber thread 
while Para 
ind out-kick and 


an entire read with 


properties Ss nowevel 
I 


so made had a tendency to fatigue rapidly 


thread continued to out-stretch, out-liv 
although its application in 


less 


quicl ly, 


become fatigued 





Fig. 6 
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Para or wild rubber 
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Figure 9 


light and brilliant colored thread was much 
limited due to its natural dark colo: 

But the happy combination of and ant 
oxidants conjunction with colored pigments produced a | 
rubber thread that, when aged in the oxygen bomb, lasted 

his compared — 
to the ancient standard of 24 hours to 72 was natu 
especially when color was obtained in 


the field 


accelerators 


over one thousand hours in many cases 


hours 


sacrifices 
sub 


rally revolutionary, 
idditions. With these advantages, in spite of 
Para rubber began to take, at least temporarily, a 

ordinate place in the world of thread manufacture becaus: 
of its lack of ability to meet color, although the wild rub 


ber thread under similar conditions as above would out “Ty, 
last the others by a wide margin. 

' - 

Geometric Forms ¥ 

Since the introduction of extruded rubber thread, ge toy 

ads tin 

ometry was added to color and still more claims began to Py 

be made as to the superiority of one form over another, : 

such as square, triangular, or round cross section, but the 1S 

fundamental differences between the various types of rub ne 

ber still exist as pointed out above The chief short od 





coming of the plantation and latex rubber has been les: af 

“kick”, shorter stretch and rapid fatigue And, in orde1 pr 

to overcome these evils, the manufacturers adopted the . 

idea of lubrication to reduce friction and “work” during “ 

. . or . . a> 
webbing to its minimum. This was only possible, how 
ever, where anchorage for yarn was certain, and where 

rubber, whether wild, plantation, or latex was so made a 

as to surely grip the yarn. Figures 1 and 2 show how this th 

anchorage is very essential, as the yarn is wound around | 
the rubber \lthough one of these rubbers is round and 
the other square in their cross sections, they cannot be 

differentiated by mere appearance, as both are ultimately 2 

oO! 

. ) 

I 

# sI 

; x : 

th 

] 

i] 

- 

iF 
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z p. 2%: 1 

Fig. 10 Fig. 11 Fig. 12 t] 

round yarns. The same picture might have been made i 

2 © ° C 
of rubber thread whose cross section might be somewhat 
rectangular, elliptical, or triangular. It has been pointed 
out by the webbing manufacturers that a rubber thread 
with corners, such as square or triangular, helps anchor 
the yarn around the rubber, and this idea is very well 

illustrated in Figure 3. ( 

° = } 

(‘ -ntinued on page 1/6) . 
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Code of Fair Competition for the 


. | Rubber Tire Manufacturin 


Industr 


LEffective as of December 25, 1933] 


O EFFECT the policies of Title I of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, this Code is submitted as a Code of Fair Com- 
petition for the Rubber Tire Manufacturing Industry, and 

on approval by the President, its provisions shall be the stand- 
ids of fair competition for this Industry, and shall be binding 
upon every member thereof 


ARTICLE | 
A. Definitions 


Section 1. The term “Rubber Tire Manufacturing Industry” or 
“Industry,” as used herein, shall mean the manufacture for sale 

the continental United States (including Alaska) and sale at 
wholesale by manufacturers or subsidiaries or affiliates of the same, 
of solid or pneumatic rubber tires and/or pneumatic rubber tubes 
together with such related branches or divisions as may from 
time to time be included under the provisions of this Code by the 
President, after such notice and hearing as he may prescribe. 

Section 2. The term “member of the Industry” or “member” as 
used herein includes, but without limitation, any individual, part- 
nership, association or corporation or other form of enterprise, 
engaged in the manufacture or both manufacture and sale at 
wholesale of any products of the Industry, or any subsidiary or 
affiliate of the same engaged in the sale at wholesale of any 
products of the Industry. 

Section 3. The term “member of the Code” as used herein, in- 
cludes any member of the Industry who shall expressly signify 
assent to this Code. 

Section 4. The term “employee” as used herein includes any and 
all persons engaged in the Industry, however compensated, except 
a member of the Industry. 

Section 5. The term “Association” as used herein, shall mean 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association, Incorporated, a corporation 
irganized under the laws of the State of Connecticut and having 
its principal office at 250 West 57th Street, New York, New York 

Section 6. The term “dealer” as used herein, shall mean any- 
one, whether or not a member has a financial interest therein, who 
purchases a member’s brand of tires and/or tubes, from a member 
or jobber, under contract for sale, either absolute, conditional or 
on consignment, and who in turn resells to other than employees 
1r affiliated companies, at least 75% of the tires or tubes so pur- 

hased. Company retail stores whether wholly or partly owned, 
shall be classified as dealers. 

Section 7. The term “jobber” as used herein, shall mean any- 
one who sells at least 75% of his total volume of tires and/or tubes 
through or to dealers for resale to consumers, whether or not such 
dealers are owned or affiliated with or controlled by such jobber, 
and who performs the services of a jobber such as maintaining a 
stock, selling, shipping, billing and carrying accounts receivable. 

Section 8. The term “warehouse dealer” as used herein, shall 
mean a dealer who acts as a shipping agent for a member of the 
Industry with sales, credits and collections handled by that member, 

Section 9. The term “the President” as used herein, shall mean 
the President of the United States. 

Section 10. The term “the administrator” as used herein, shall 
mean the Administrator appointed under Title I of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 

Section 11. The term “the Act,” as used herein, shall mean 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

Section 12. Population for the purposes of this Code shall be 
determined by reference to the latest Federal Census. 


ARTICLE II 
A. Administration and Organization 
Section 1. To further effectuate the policies of the Act, a Tire 


Code Authority (herein referred to as the Code Authority) is 
hereby set up for the administration of this Code. 





General Johnson Says That No Industry 
Can Derive More Benefit from the NRA 


“...No other Industry can derive greater bene- 
fits from the Act. This code in no sense embodies 
a complete solution of all the problems of the In- 
dustry. It does represent a real beginning. The 
reclamation of this Industry from the destructive 
competition which exists must be a continuing 
task over a long period of time.” 

—General Johnson, in his letter to President 
Roosevelt, transmitting the Tire Code. 





Section 2. The Code Authority shall consist of eight persons 
who shall be selected by the Industry by a fair method of selection, 
according to such rules as it may determine. The Administrator, 
in his discretion, may appoint not more than three additional 
members, without vote, to represent the Administrator, without 
expense to the Industry or Association. No two of the members 
of the Code Authority or their alternates shall be affiliated with 
any single member of the Industry. 

(a) In order that the Code Authority shall at all times be truly 
representative of the Industry and in other respects comply with 
the provisions of the Act, the Administrator may provide such 
hearings as he may deem proper; and if thereafter he shall find 
that the Code Authority is not truly representative or does not in 
other respects comply with the provisions of the Act, he may re- 
quire modification in the method of selection of the Code Authority. 

(b) The President of the Association and its General Manager 
shall act as ex-officio members of the Code Authority with no 
voting power. The General Manager of the Association shall 
act as Chairman of the Code Authority. 

(c) One alternate shall be selected for each member of the Code 
Authority, with full power to vote in the absence of his principal. 
Provided that no two alternates shall be affiliated with any single 
member of the Industry. 

(d) Should any matter come before the Code Authority which 
specifically involves acts, conduct, or the interest of a member 
of the Industry with which any member of the Code Authority is 
associated or employed, such member of the Code Authority shall 
be disqualified to act in such matter. The designated alternate 
shall act in place of the disqualified member of the Code 
Authority. 

(e) Meetings shall be called by the Chairman either at his 
discretion, or on the suggestion of any three members of the Code 
Authority. The Code Authority shall determine its own rules of 
procedure. 

Section 3. The Code Authority shall have the duties and powers 
herein provided, subject to the right of the Administrator, on re- 
view to disapprove any action taken by the Code Authority. 

_ (a) The Code Authority shall make investigations as to the 
functioning and observance of any provisions of this Code at its 
own instance, or on complaint by any person affected, and report 
its findings and recommendations to the Administrator. 

_ (b) The Code Authority shall study the trade practice provisions 
incorporated in this Code, and the operation thereof and shall 
make such recommendations to the Administrator from time to 
time which it considers desirable, for modification or addition 
thereto, provided such recommendations shall have been approved 
by members of the Code as provided in Article X. Upon approval 
by the Administrator, after such hearing as he may prescribe, such 
recommendations shall become a part of this Code and have full 
force and effect as provisions hereof. 
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it its 


1, based on conditions in 


(c) T he Code 
mendations to the 


discretion present recom 


the In 





dustry, as they may deve from time to time, provided such 
recommendations shall have been approved by members of the 
Code as provi led it Article X Suk recommendations shall be 
designed to facilitate the operation of the provisions of this Code 
and ti policy of the Act 

(d) The Code Authorit¥Y may require reports from members 
of 1 Industry in respect to hours of labor, wages, conditions of 
employment, number of employees, plant capacity, production, or 


ders, shipments, inventories and any other matters pertinent to 
this Code in order that the President may be kept informed witl 
res o the obs i ( « rman¢ of the Code 

(ce) The Code Aut i t its discretion set up any or all 
oy the llow! ul other ommittees, if their 
exist will eft , ( licies of tl Act, vi 
Accounting Practices 
Complaints a Griev Industrial Relatior 

Statistical 

(f) The Code Author ry set up a committe n imports 
Ww St l y it ill b s ite and 1 rm the Preside as 
to the importation of mpetitive articles into the United States 
in substantial quantities or increasing ratio to domestic production, 
on such terms or under st nditions as to render effective, « 
to seriously endanger the maintenance of this Code as provided 
in Section 3 (e) he Act | Committee shall make such re 
ports ts findings the Code Authority who shall tntorm the 
President through the proper channels 

Section 4 The Associati s hereby designated as the agency 
for the collection sta data, reports and information un 
ler the Code, provided that equitable restrictions upon mem 
bership therein shall at t el osed 

(a) Everv member f the dustry shall prepare and file with 
the As ition at such times and 1 manner and form as the 
Code Authority may ire, Statistics of plant capacity, produc 
tion sal Ss < lers f r entories wave rates, hours of 
work, and such other ita lation as tl \dministrato1 
may, from time to ft ( e. Such reports and records 
may either swe ins I as require l 

(b) In additi t t juired to be submitted to th 
Cod Authority, eve rb f the Industry shall furnish 
directly to governmental agencies such statistical intormation as 
the Administrator may deem necessary for the purposes recited 
in Section 3 (a) of the A 

(c) Except as otherwise provided in the Act, all such statistics, 
data and information filed in accordance with this Article shall be 
confidential, and the reports and records from any individual 
member of the Industry shall only be revealed to the Administrator 
or other governmental authority, to the extent necessary for the 
administration and enforcement of the provisions of this Code 


(d) If the Association shall have reason to believe that any re 


ports submitted by a member are inaccurate, such reports may be 
verified by a disinterested and impartial agency designated by the 


Code Authority, and for such purpose, such agency shall have 
uccess to any and all relevant books and records of such member. 


‘ in 
or del berate ne glect by 


(e) Any retusal or persistent any mem 
ber of the Industry to fil r furnish information required undet 
this Article shall constitute an unfair trade practice and a violation 
of this Code 


her t the 4 de shall be 


the activities of the Association in 


Section 5 entitled to par- 


ticipate in connection with the 


administration of the Cod Any other member of the Industry 
may become entitled to participate by becoming a member of the 
Cod Each member of the Code shall bear an equitable share of 
the cost of maintenance of the Code Authority, either by becom 
ing a member of the Association, or by paying to the Association 
a sum equal to its reasonable s »f the expenses incurred in the 
ulministration of this Cod is determined by the Code Authority, 
subject to review by the Ad strat 
ARTICLE Ill 
A. Industrial Relations Policies 
Section 1 ly ompliance with Section 7 (a) of the Act, it is 


provided 
ght te reanize al d bargain 
through representatives of their own choosing, and 
m the interference, restraint or 

; nts, in the 
n other concerted 
gaining or other 


(a) That employees shall have the ri 
collectively 
shall be 
ployers of labor, 
resentatives or in selt-orga 
for the purpose of collective bar 
protection 

(b) That no employee and no one seeking employment shall be 
required as a condition of employment to join any company union 
or to refrain from joining, organizing, or assisting a labor organ- 
ization of his own ch 


Iree if coercion oft ¢em- 
such rep 
activities 
mutual aid or 


r their aa designation of 


osing 
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(c) That employers shall comply with the maximum hours of 
labor, minimum rates of pay, and other conditions of employment 
approved or prescribed by the President. 

Section No person under 16 years of age be employed 
in the Industry. No person under 18 years of age shall be em- 
loyed on any milling or calendering operations or any other oper- 
: may be recognized hazards connected with the 


shall 


ations 


where there 


job or operatio1 

Section 3. No provision in this Code shall supersede any law 
within any State which imposes more stringent requirements on 
employers as to age of employees, wages, hours of work, or as to 
safety, health, or sanitary conditions, or insurance, or fire protec 
tion, or general working conditions, than are imposed by this 
Code 

ARTICLE IV 
A. Hours 

Section 1. Except as provided in Section 2, no factory em- 
ployee shall work « e€ permitted to work, in excess of an aver- 
age of 36 hours inv one week, averaged over a calendar year, 


r more than 8 hi Provided that no 


uny 24 hour period 
yyee shall work or be 


urs i 


such permitted to work more than 42 
S iny one week. For all hours worked in excess of 36 
hours per week, over-time shall be paid at the rate of time and 
e-t 1. It is the intent that the hours worked by employees 
under this Section shall be consecutive, except that reasonable pro- 
vis may be made for eating periods 
Section 2. Maintenance crews, engineers, firemen, shipping 


crews and tire testers shall not work or be permitted to work in 
excess of 40 hours in any one week nor more than 8 hours in any 
24 hour period. Provided, however, that this limitation of hours 
shall not apply in cases of emergency, but in such cases all hours 
worked in excess of 40 hours in any one week or 8 hours in any 24 
hour period, shall be paid for at the rate of time and one-third 

Watchmen shall not work or be permitted to k more 


(a) WOrk 


than 84 hours in any two weeks’ period, provided that such em- 
ployees shall have one day off in seven. 

Section 3. Accounting, clerica:, office, service, sales vor other 
employees (excepting outside salesmen) shall not work or be per- 
mitted to work in excess of an average of 40 hours a week over 
the period of a month, nor more than 48 hours in any one week. 

Section 4. The maximum hours fixed in Sections 1, 2 and 3 
shall not apply to salaried employees in any managerial, executive, 
lerical, supervisory or technical capacity receiving more than 
$35.00 per week, nor to any outside salesmen. 


section oO No 
a total 
scribed for 
employers ; 


work for 
pre- 
more 
works for 
hours in excess of 
without the knowledge or connivat of 


employee 
number of 


shall work or be pe 
hours in excess of the hours 
each week and day, whether employed by one or 
provided, however, that if any 
more than on 


rmitted te 


- 4 
number ot 


employee 
employer for a total number of 


suc maximum any one 
of his employers, such employer shall not be deemed to have 
violated this sectio1 

Section 6. No employee shall be classified in any of the fore 


going exempt« ntical with 


s thus classified on Jur 16. 1933 


lasses unless he performs functions id 
those pertorme 1 by employe: 


B. Wages 

Section 1. Except as herein provided, no employee shall be paid 
in any pay period less than at the rate of Forty Cents ($.40) per 
hour. Provided, that where the hourly rate for the 
same or similar class of work on July 15, 1929, was less than Forty 
Cents ($40) per hour, no employee shall be paid at less than the 
ite per hour paid on July 15, 1929, but in no case shall the rate 
per hour be less than Thirty-Five Cents ($.. 
(a) Apprentices, during a six weeks’ 
paid not tl eighty per cent (80%) of th 
minimum rates. Su ipprentices shall be understood as 


howe ver, 


, may be 
specified 
persons 


less 


having no previous experience or employment on similar work in 
the Industry and shall not constitute more than five (5) per cent 
of the total employees covered by this Section, in the employ of 


inv member 


Section 2. No salaried employee (except outside salesmen, of- 
fice girls and boys, and clerical apprentices) shall be paid less than 
it the rate of 

$15.00 per week—Cities over 500,000 population or in the 
immediate trade area of such city. 

$14.50 per week—Cities between 250,000 and 500,000 popu 
lation or in the immediate trade area of such a city 

$14.00 per week—Cities between 2,500 and under 250,000 
population or in the immediate trade area of such a city. 

$12.00 per week—Towns of less than 2,500 population 

(a) Clerical apprentices during a six months’ apprenticeship 


" 
} 


paid not less than of the 
Such excepted office employees shall not exceed 
9% of the total number of employees covered by Section 2, in the 
employ of any member 


and office boys and girls may be 


above minimums 


80% 
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Section 3. The provisions in Article IV-B shall not apply to 
any employee partially incapacitated through age, injury or dis- 
ease, provided, however, that such employee shall receive not less 
than $.25 per hour. Each member of the Industry shall report 
to the Association monthly the number and names of employees 
so classified. 

Section 4. Female employees performing the same work as 
male employees in manufacturing operations shall receive the same 
rates of pay as male employees. 

Section 5. Article 1V-B establishes a minimum rate of pay 
which shall apply, whether an employee is actually compensated 
on a time rate, piecework, or other basis. 

Section 6. Equitable adjustments in all pay schedules of fac- 
tory employees above the minimum shall be made within thirty 
(30) days after the approval of this Code, by any members who 
have not heretofore made such adjustments, and the first monthly 
reports of wages required to be filed under this Code, shall con- 
tain full information as to all wage increases made since May Ist, 
1933 


C. Posting of Labor Provisions 


Section 1. Every member of the Industry shall post in con- 
spicuous places in all departments of his establishment or establish- 
ments, copies of Articles III and IV of this Code. 


ARTICLE V 
A. Cost and Market Stabilization 


Section 1. The Code Authority shall immediately upon approval 
of this Code proceed to a study of a market stabilization plan based 
on cost control. 

(a) A standard uniform system of accounting, for the guidance 
of each member of the Industry shall be developed, under the 
direction of the Code Authority. 

(b) The Code Authority shall designate, with the approval of 
the Administrator, a disinterested and impartial agency, to pro- 
cure and compile the data required to complete the study and to 
act as the agency through which such compiled data shall be trans- 
mitted to the Code Authority, in order that all cost data of mem- 
bers of the Industry shall be kept confidential. Each member of 
the Industry shall furnish such agency with such reports as may 
he de signate d by the Code Authority. 

(c) The Code Authority shall confer with the Administrator 
from time to time in the course of formulating its recommenda- 
tions as to the plan for such market stabilization herein above 
proposed. The Code Authority shall make an initial report con- 
cerning progress in the formulation of such a plan within thirty 
(30) days after the approval of this Code. Final recommenda- 
tion shall be submitted to the Administrator within sixty (60) 
days from date of approval of this Code. 

Section 2. After such market stabilization plan based on cost 
control shall have received approval by the Industry and by the 
Administrator, such plan shall become a part of this Code. Viola- 
tion of any provision of such plan shall be considered an unfair 
trade practice and subject to the penalties of the Act. 


ARTICLE VI 
A. Trade Practices 


Section 1. No member shall use advertising (whether printed, 
radio, display or of any other nature) or other representation 
which is inaccurate in any material particular or which refers 
inaccurately to competitors or their commodities, prices, values, 
credit terms, policies or services. No member shall, in any way, 
misrepresent any commodity (including its use, trade mark, grade, 
quality, quantity, origin, size, specifications) or his credit terms, 
values, policies, services, or the nature or form of the business 
conducted 

Section 2. No member shall use advertising or selling methods 
or credit terms which tend to deceive or mislead a customer or 
prospective customer. 

Section 3. No member shall publish or circularize unjustified 
or unwarranted threats of legal proceedings which tend to or 
have the effect of harassing competitors or intimidating their 
customers. 

Section 4. No member shall secretly offer or make any pay- 
ment or allowance of a rebate, refund, commission, credit, un- 
earned discount or excess allowance, whether in the form of money 
or otherwise, for the purpose of influencing a sale; nor shall a 
member secretly extend to any customer any special service or 
privilege not extended to all customers of the same class. 

Section 5. No member shall give, permit to be given, or offer 
to give anything of value for the purpose of influencing or reward- 
ing the action of any employee or agent of another, in relation 
to the business of the employer of such employee, or the principal 
of such agent without the knowledge of such employer or principal. 
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Roosevelt Retains Right to Alter Code 


“ ..1 specifically retain the right to cancel this 
approval of said Code, or to modify said Code in 
such manner as may be required to prevent any un- 
fair trade practices within the Rubber Tire Manu- 
facturing Industry which may become evident in any 
investigations by the Federal Trade Commissions or 
in the application of said Code; and 

“The Administrator is hereby directed to conduct 
such investigations as may be necessary to advise me 
fully within ninety days concerning the existence or 
development of any unfair trade practices within 
said Industry, utilizing the aid of the Federal Trade 
Commission in the expeditious determinaton of any 
complants concerning such unfair trade practices.” 

—President Roosevelt, in his Executive Order of 
December 21st, approving the Tire Code. 





Section 6. No member shall, directly or indirectly, give or per- 
mit to be given or offer to give, money or anything of value, to 
any customer or prospective customer, or to anyone else upon 
the instigation and for the benefit of amy customer or prospective 
customer, to induce such customer or prospective customer to 
purchase tires or tubes from such members. 

Section 7. No member shall secure confidential information 
concerning the business of a competitor by a false or misleading 
statement or representation, by a false impersonation of one in 
authority, by bribery, or by any other unfair method. 

Section 8. No member shall unfairly attempt to induce the 
breach of an existing contract between a competitor and his em- 
ployee or customer or source of supply; nor shall any such mem- 
ber unfairly interfere with or obstruct the performance of such 
contractual duties or services. 

Section 9. No member shall brand or mark or pack any com- 
modity in any manner which tends to deceive or mislead pur- 
chasers with respect to the brand, grade, quality, quantity, origin, 
size or specification of such commodity. 

Section 10. After February 1, 1934, no member shall manu- 
facture any automobile, truck and/or bus pneumatic tires which 
do not clearly indicate on the sidewall of the casing and on the 
label the number of cord plies from bead to bead, built into the 
casing. Breaker strips shall not be construed as plies for side- 
wall or label marking. Plies extending from the heel of one 
bead to the heel of the other bead, if of substantially the same 
construction as other plies in the tire, shall not be construed 
as breaker strips. The Code Authority may designate such mark- 
ings for purposes of this Section. 

Section 11. The unauthorized use by any member either in 
written or oral form, of trademarks, trade names, or slogans 
identical with or in imitation of, those already in use by any other 
member, shall be prohibited. ; 

Section 12. No member shall withhold from or insert into 
any invoice anything which would make the invoice a false 
record, wholly or in part, of the transaction to which it refers, or 
make any arrangement which contemplates payment or settlement 
contrary to the face of the invoice. No member shall post-date 
or pre-date orders, invoices, or contracts. This Section shall not 
prohibit the granting of a bonus in accordance with any member’s 
regular program. ‘ 

Section 13. Within ten days after the effective date of this 
Code, each member shall file with the Association all Consumers’ 
and Preferred Wholesale and State Lists. The Consumers’ Lists 
shall be the lists from which dealer and/or jobber discounts shall 
be applicable and shall apply to the sale of tires and/or tubes 
to owners of less than five vehicles. The Preferred Wholesale 
Lists shall apply to commercial operators of five or more vehicles. 
The State Lists shall apply to all State, County and municipal 
accounts. These lists shall be effective immediately upon such 
filing. j 

(a) Thereafter, no member shall change such lists without 
filing new lists with the Association, stating the effective date 
of such changes; provided that if such change involves a reduc- 
tion such effective date shall be not less than ten days from the 
date of filing of the new lists. 

(b) The Association shall, promptly after receipt of such 
revised lists, notify all members affected. Such affected members 
may thereupon file with the Association revisions of their lists 
which, if filed prior to the date when the revised lists first filed shall 
go into effect, may become effective on said date. 








] 
) No member shall f it old prices orders received or 
showing postmark aft 12:01 the day upon which his new 
sts become effective No member shall give any intormation to 
class of trade regarding pt hanges prior to the date of 

filing thereof with the Associati 

Section 14. No member shall solicit the reinstatement of any 

ler previously cancelled, at other than his own current prices 

Section 15. Effect immediately upon the signing of this 
Code by the President, no member shall sell or offer for sale any 
tires or tubes which have bee r should be, propely classified as 
“seconds”, except to employees for their own personal use and 
not for resale purposes. No men shall sell “firsts” as “seconds” 
under any circumstances 

section 16 N member shall sell or lispos¢ ot any tires of 
tubes of obsolete, di ntinued design or change-overs at special 
prices without first 

(a) Notifying the Code Authority two (2) weeks in advance 
of the number f tires or tubes to be so disposed of, with the 
reasons theretor 

(b) Stating discounts | the regular established price at 
which they are to be sold 

(c) Branding such ( oth han change-overs, so to be 
sold with a suitable design that shall be designated by the Code 
Authority 

(d) Obtair ing the ipp! | f the Cx de Authority for sucl 
disposal. If the Code Authority denies approval or fails to 


within ten (10) days, such 
istrator who shall have power 


member ! its rf s10n 


notity su 
member may 


to graut approva Che Code Authority shall advise all members 
of the Industry simultaneously of such authorizations 

Section 17. For the pury ; of Sections 16 and 17 herein 

econds”, obsolete and d ntinued designs shall be defined as 
follows 

(a) “Seconds” shall be defined as all tires and tubes which 
have become defective t ourse of manufacture 

(b) Obsolete and dis tinued designs shall be defined as all 
tires and/or tubes which hav tually been discontinued from 
production 

(c) Change-over tires shall be defined as original equipment 
tires which have been removed from new vehicles and which are 
practi illy new rr show nl s] ght weal 


] ‘ } ] , : > ‘ 
Section 18 ll exten dealers prices to persons 


No member! 
ler 


other than dealers as herein defined. If the application of this 
definition in any particular case should work an unjust hardship 
on any membe1 f the Industry or customer, such member or 
customer may appeal to the Code Authority which shall have 
power to make such exception as justice may require 

Section 19. No member shall extend jobbers’ prices to dealers 

Section 20 No member 5 ll take ver trom iny deal r or 
jobber, either by purchas ! xchange iny tires and/or tubes 
of other members 

Section 21 N member hall iter oO wive iny tires ofr tubes, 
or sell any such tires or tubes at reduced prices, tor test purposes 
without prior approval by the Code Authority 

Section 22 No member shall ffer to a dealer the discounts 
and/or allowances given to a warehouse dealer unless the dealer 
shall be required to perform the services of a warehouse dealer 

Section 23. The Code Authority shall within thirty (30) days 
after the effective date, obtain from the Tire Committee of the 


Tire and Rim Association standard specifications for the Industry 
covering cress sectional diameters, anti-skid di pths, total tread 
thicknesses and such other specifications as in their judgment 
will standardize manutacturing lerances within the Industry 
When these standards shall have been submitted to the Industry 
ind approved in accordance with Article X, the Association shall 
send a copy of such standards to every member of the Industry 


Such standards shall become effective ninety (90) days there 
after and any deviation in the manufacture of any tires beyond 
the maximum so established, shall constitute an untair trade prac 
tice unless such tires which exceed these specifications shall be 
old at a proportionately higher price which truly reflects their 
higher cost The Cod Auth ty upon request of any member 
shall investigate and rule up uny disputed cases. Should the 
application of this Section in any particular case work an unjust 
hardship on any member of the Industry, such member may appeal 


to the Administrator who shall have power to grant such exception 


as justice may require 


Section 24. Effective immediately upon the signing of this Code 
by the President no member shall accept written or verbal orders, 
agreements or contracts tot the sale of tires or tubes to any com- 


mercial and/or national account, the effect of which is to guar 
autege prices on future deliveries 

Section 25. Effective immediately upon the signing of this Code 
by the President no member shall use terms of payment to national 
or commercial accounts exceeding the customary 10th proximo 
terms or renew or extend existing orders, agreements or contracts 
as a subterfuge, in violation of Section 24. For purposes of 
interpretation of Section 24 orders delivered within thirty (30) 
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days after date of order may be construed as “immediate de- 
livery”; deliveries after such thirty (30) days period shail be 
construed as “future delivery” and billed at prices in effect on 
delivery date 

Section 26. No member shall offer for sale a rebuilt and/or 
retreaded tire without marking on the sidewall thereof a suitable 
design to be approved by the Code Authority. 

Section 27. Violation of any of the provisions of Article VI 
shall be considered as unfair trade practice and subject to the 


penalties of the Act 


ARTICLE VII 


A. Complaints and Appeal 

Section 1. Any interested party shall have the right of com- 
plaint to the Code Authority and prompt hearing and decision 
thereon in respect to any matter arising under this Code. Such 
complaint must be filed in writing with the Code Authority within 
a reasonable period of time after the complaint arises. 

Section 2. Any interested party shall have the right of appeal 
to the Administrator under such procedure as he shall prescribe 
in respect to any decision, rule, regulation, order, or finding made 
by the Code Authority. 

Section 3. The Code Authority shall be specifically charged 
with the responsibility for proceeding against any member of the 
Industry who shall violate any provisions of this Code. 

ARTICLE VIII 
A. Monopolies 

Section 1. No provisions of this Code shall be interpreted or 
ipplied in such a manner as to permit monopolies, or monopolistic 
practices, permit or encourage unfair competition; or eliminate, 
liscriminate against small enterprises 

ARTICLE IX 


A. Revisions and Modifications 


Oppost Oo! 


Section 1. This Code and all the provisions thereof are ex- 
pressly made subject to the right of the President, in accordance 
with the provisions of Subsection (b) of Section 10 of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, from time to time to cancel or modify 
any order, approval, license, rule or regulation issued under Title 
I of said Act and specifically, but without limitation, to the right 


of. the President to cancel or modify his approval of this Code 
or any conditions imposed by him upon his approval thereof. 
Section 2. Such of the provisions of this Code as are not 


required by the National Industrial Recovery Act to be included 
herein, may, with the approval of the President, be modified or 
eliminated as changed circumstances or experiences may indicate. 

Section 3. By presenting this Code, the Industry and others 
ing thereto are not consenting to any modification thereof; 
and each reserves the right to object independently or jointly to 
any modified Code 

Section 4. If any member of the Industry is likewise engaged 
in part, in any other industry or trade, this Code shall apply only 
to such of the activities of said member as are comprehended 
within the Rubber Tire Industry. 

jSec tion 5. The provisions of this Code now or hereafter adopted 
with regard to prices, discounts, deductions, allowances, extras, 
cojnmissions, or methods and/or terms of sale shall not apply to 
lirect export sales. Upon application to the Code Authority, 
any member of the Industry may secure exemption from such 
provisions of this Code in regard to sales in the course of export 
(1.e., sales destined ultimately for export) or sales of materials 
used in the manufacture of products for export . 


assent 


The term “ex- 
port” shall include, in addition to shipments to foreign countries, 
shipments to United States’ possessions, except Alaska 


ARTICLE X 
A. Alterations and Amendments 

Section I. Any addition, alteration or amendment to this Code 
may be proposed by any member of the Code, and after receiving 
the approval of fifty-one percent of the members of the Code, 
providing such members represent at least fifty-one percent in 
volume, shall be presented through the Code Authority to the Ad- 
ministrator for approval after such notice and hearing as he may 
Provided, however, that any addition, alteration or 
amendment which has received the approval of either a majority 
in number or in volume of the members of the Code, may, afte 
due notice to all members of the Code, also be transmitted to the 
Administrator for his consideration. 


ARTICLE XI 

A. Further Recommendations by the Code Authority 
Section 1. Within sixty (60) days after the effective date of 
this Code, the Code Authority shall, after such negotiations as 
may be necessary, make recommendations to the Administrator 
for the equitable adoption of a uniform Standard Warranty by all 
members of the Industry and all tire retailers, jobbers, wholesalers, 
and special brand distributors. In the interim, no member shall 


change his present form of warranty. 
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Section 2. Since the leasing of tires to taxicab and bus com- 
panies on a time or mileage basis is an established practice in the 
Industry, the Code Authority shall make a complete study of this 
practice and submit recommendations to the Administrator within 
ninety days from the approval of this Code for the elimination 
of any unfair practices which may exist in this field. 

Section 3. Upon completion of the cost control plan outlined 
in Article V, the Code Authority shall make recommendations 
to the Administrator for the simplification of the present number 
of lines of tires. 

Section 4. The Code Authority shall proceed with a survey of 
the productive capacity of the Industry, and submit recommenda- 
tions to the Administrator not later than March 1, 1934, con- 
cerning the desirability of limiting the creation of additional 
productive capacity in the Industry. 

Section 5. The Code Authority pledges itself to undertake 
immediately a study of seasonal fluctuations in production and 
make recommendations to the Industry designed to afford a 
greater stability of employment. 

Section 6. The Code Authority shall, in cooperation with the 
Code Authority to be set up for the Retail Rubber Tire and 
Battery Trade, submit recommendations to the Administrator for 
the establishment of a joint committee for the coordination of 
the Code for this Industry with that of the Retail Rubber Tire 
and Battery Trade with a view to joint consideration and proper 
determination of any common problems which relate to the 
distribution of tires and tubes. 


New Wheel for Rubber-Tired Rail Cars 


J 





PNEUMATIC-TIRED wheel designed to overcome 
A the side sway in present rubber-tired rail cars is now 
in production at the plant of the Birmingham Railway 
Carriage & Wagon Company, Ltd., Birmingham, Eng- 
land. Instead of the usual steel flange forming an integral 
portion of the wheel center, which permitted the side 
sway, the new construction employs a separate guide 
wheel to enable the tire to function normally without out- 
side interference or side strain. 

A rail car fitted with this type of wheel is now being 
constructed at Birmingham to the order of a railway in 
another country. Wheels of this type have, however, been 
in use for some time on light Ford, Buick and Morris 
commercial vehicles adapted to both road service and rail 
service on the Entre Rios Railway. 

The inventor of the new wheel is E. C. Noble, formerly 
chief mechanical engineer of the Entre Rios Railway. Sole 
manufacturing rights under his patents have been jointly 
secured by the Birmingham Railway Carriage & Wagon 
Company, Ltd., and D. Wickham & Company, Ltd. 


Synthetic Rubber Production in Russia 


EFINITE progress in the production of synthetic 
rubber in Russia was made during 1933, according 
to authoritative reports from Moscow. Attention has been 
devoted chiefly to butadiene rubber, of which hundreds 


17) 


Section 7. Within ninety days after the approval of this Code, 
the Code Authority with the approval of the members of the Code, 
in accordance with Article X, shall make recommendations to the 
Administrator regarding the establishment of a complete open 
price system for the Industry. In the meantime, every member 
of the Industry, within thirty days after the approval of this 
Code, shall file with the Administrator, or his designated agent, 
for his exclusive information, in such manner and form as he may 
request, all prices, discounts, bonuses, terms and conditions of 
sale to all customers, in order that the Administrator may be fully 
informed as to conditions in the Industry. 

(a) Thereafter, no member shall sell any tires or tubes at 
daleaa lower or at discounts or bonuses greater or on terms or con- 


ditions more favorable than the prices, discounts, bonuses, terms 

and conditions filed as aforesaid, unless he shall first file revised 

prices, discounts, bonuses, terms and conditions with the Admin- 

istrator to take effect in not less than ten days from date of filing 
A. Effective Date and Termination 

Section 1. This Code shall become effective, except as other- 


wise specified herein, on the first Monday after it shall have been 
approved by the President of the United States. It shall con- 
tinue in effect until June 16, 1935, or until such time prior thereto 
when the President shall, by proclamation, or the Congress shall 
by joint resolution, declare that the emergency recognized by 
Section 1 of the National Industrial Recovery Act has ended. 


of tons have been made. Tires from such rubber are said 
to have given mileages up to 27,000 kilometers on Rus- 
sian roads, and a large new factory for the production of 
the rubber is being built at Yaroslav. 

The butadiene is made by a method developed by Lebe 
deff, which consists in passing ethyl alcohol under a slight- 
ly reduced pressure over a mixed dehydration-dehydro- 
genation catalyst, such as a mixture of alumina and zinc 
oxide. The yield is stated to be 20 per cent (34 per cent 
of the theoretical). Butadiene is isolated from the reac- 
tion products by absorption in kerosene or turpentine, 
after first cooling to —5° C. in order to remove higher 
boiling material. 

Semi-large scale work is in progress on the recovery 
of butadiene from gas, obtained by the pyrolysis of oil, 
which is supplied to Leningrad and Moscow. Polymeriza- 
tion of butadiene in 70 per cent concentration is effected 
by means of metallic sodium. It is stated that the syn- 
thetic rubber has a wider temperature interval of elas- 
ticity than natural rubber; it will suffer lower tempera- 
tures without hardening, and at temperatures up to 
80-100° C. it does not soften, but rather becomes some- 
what harder. It can be reclaimed like natural rubber 


Rubber Content of Goldenrod 


HE United States Department of Agriculture in 1933 

conducted an investigation to determine the percent- 
age of rubber contained in the goldenrod plant, which has 
been popularized in recent years by the experiments of 
the late Thomas A. Edison. From this investigation 
Loren G. Polhamus, associate technologist of the Division 
of Cotton, Rubber, and Other Tropical Plants of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, concludes that the percentages 
shown justify the study of selection possibilities in relation 
to rubber content and the development of cultural prac- 
tices conducive to the formation of rubber. 

Samples of 24 species of goldenrod were analyzed, and 
significant quantities of rubber were found in the leaves 
of some of the samples. None of the species contained 
more than a trace of rubber in any portion of the plant 
except the leaves The highest rubber content was 6.34 
per cent in one sample of a species known as Solidago 
altissima, while 10 other species showed a rubber content 
of more than 3 per cent. 
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Industrial Uses of Rubber Latex 


A Summary of Uses to Which Rubber Latex Is 
Being Put in Many Manufacturing Processes 


By D. F. TWISS 
Part 2 


OR the production of rubber articles of simple shape, 
such as motor tubes or rubber sheet, the rubber is 
conveniently deposited directly on the anode for 

which the most suitable metal is zinc because it undergoes 
anodic dissolution where a nobler metal would resist anodic 
attack and cause formation of bubbles of gas on the anode. 
The anode may be entirely of zinc or merely zinc plated. 
It is desirable to keep the anode voltage below the decom- 
position potential for water 

For articles of more complex shape a method is possible 
which incidentally obviates the danger of porosity from 
The anode is surrounded by a porous dia- 


anodic gases 
This porous surround also 


phragm of the desired shape 
conveniently contains a solution of a saline substance of 
which the cation is a coagulant for rubber. In these cir- 
cumstances the compounded rubber is deposited as a wet 
but tenacious layer which may be built up to half an inch 
in thickness and only needs to be dried and vulcanized. In 
this connection it must be emphasized that the wet rubber 
deposit is reticular in structure, but consolidates naturally 
during drying. In the freshly deposited condition it is per- 
meated by the aqueous medium and freely permits the pas- 
sage of the electric current Another feature which should 
be mentioned is that as the bath is normally kept agitated 
actual electrophoretic movement is not responsible for bring- 
ing the globules of rubber and the particles of compounding 
ingredients to the surface of the anode or of the porous 
anode “surround,” the main electrical effect being the 
deposition of a coherent rubber layer. 


Applications of Anode Process 


The anode process can be applied to the manufacture of 
many types of important articles including such as have 
has to compete with simpler 
dipping processes (see later). It has however, particular 
advantages for the rubbering of metal wire screens and 
for the production of rubber sheets in which a complex 
perforated pattern is necessary. An example is provided 
by the rubber corset which has an intricate pattern of ven 
tilation holes. The perforations which in manufacture by 
old methods were introduced by hand punching now result 
from non-deposition of rubber on small ebonite studs in 


fabric reinforcement, but it 


serted in the zinc anode 

By modification of various factors such as the degree of 
alkalinity of the latex and the proportion of stabilizing 
agents and of additional electrolytes present, it is possible 
to adjust the consistency and water content of the rubber 
deposit obtained by anode deposition. It is also practicable 
to arrange for the deposit to be of different thicknesses in 
various parts by suitably screening or shaping the elec- 
trodes and adjusting their distance from one another and 
by other devices enabling modulation of the distribution of 


Nore This article s continue from the December 19 ssue { THe 
Rusper Act 








A schematic drawing 
of a cell for anode 
electro-deposition of 
latex on metal. The 
deposit is 40 percent 
water and therefore a 
conductor 
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the current over the anode. An additional important fea- 
ture of the anode process is that it permits automatic ad- 
justment of the concentration of the rubber dispersion. 
The deposition of the compounded rubber on the anode 
naturally tends to weaken the bath, but by enclosing the dis- 
persion in an appropriate porous ceramic or asbestos dia- 
phragm and placing the cathode outside this in dilute 
aqueous ammonia, it is possible by electric endosmosis to 
cause serum to flow from the dispersion into the cathode 
space at such a rate that the latex dispersion remains con- 
stant in composition and concentration and needs merely to 
be replenished so as to maintain the necessary depth. 
Dipping process.—The principle of this process can be 
applied in a variety of ways. A plain dipping process can 
be used for the production of such articles as sacs for foun- 
tain pens and other purposes, tobacco pouches, rubber 
shoes, teats, surgeons’ gloves, etc. The dipping process 
can be used with ordinary latex (which customarily will 
have been compounded), but in order to reduce the number 
of immersions to build up an article of the necessary stout- 
ness of wall, latex of increased viscosity and also increased 
concentration is to be preferred. With compounded latex 
which has been concentrated to a content of about 60% or 
70% of total solids it is possible by one or two immersions 
of the dipping former (conveniently of aluminum or glass) 
to produce an article which by dipping with ordinary rubber 
solution would require almost as many dozen immersions. 
It is convenient to effect surface coagulation of the de- 
posited film by momentary immersion in a coagulant, e.g., 
The first layer 
slippage during 


dilute acetic acid or even acetic-acid vapors. 
is thereby prevented from distortion or 
subsequent operations such as drying or further dipping, 
only one drying operation being necessary even for an 
article built up by several immersions. Indeed by stripping 
the wet article from the form at this stage, drying of the 
hollow wet rubber is expedited and the form can be re- 
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turned at once to the cycle of operations. Vulcanization 
can be effected during the drying or subsequently. 

The condition of the final latex coating before coagulation 
permits the development of noteworthy decorative effects. 
If the final film of latex has the necessary degree of sta- 
bility, it is possible by immersion in an aqueous coagulant 
of relatively high specific gravity to cause the formation of 
localized breaks and folds in this final layer with production 
of an attractive “crocodile skin” effect. On immersing the 
dipping former with its wet latex coating for 2 minutes in 
a mixture of swelling agent and coagulant (e.g., benzene 
40 vol., acetic acid 1 vol.) there results an attractive corru- 
gation of the surface whilst the additional presence of a 
non-solvent for rubber (e.g., alcohol 40 vol.) in the bath 
leads to a fine surface-wrinkling of a type advantageous to 
such articles as surgeons’ gloves. It is also possible to 
produce a matt finish on the uncoagulated latex surface by 
dusting with a water-soluble powder such as common salt. 
Colors or even colored latex can also be applied by spray- 
ing or by dipping, the colors in the latter case being either 
in solution or dispersed in water or merely floating as 
films on water. Thus it is possible to produce either a 
uniform color or a mottled or marbled effect. 


Variations of Dipping 


In order further to facilitate the production of articles 
of considerable thickness from latex, whether concentrated 
or not, a very useful device is that of so-called ionic de- 
position or coagulant dipping. The dipping former in this 
case is coated with an adherent film of coagulant (which 
can easily be arranged in various ways) and is then im- 
mersed in the latex. The migration of the coagulant into 
the surrounding latex expedites manufacture not only by 


rapid formation of a shaped coagulum, but also by reduc-” 


tion of the number of immersions necessary for thick de- 
posits; many types of articles can thus be produced. By 
varying the thickness or concentration of the coagulant 
film on the former it is possible to obtain products with 
localized thickening, so that in the manufacture of rubber 
gloves the palms and the front of the fingers can be made 
stouter than the remainder. It is possible by ionic deposi- 
tion to produce rubber boots and shoes not only of plain 
rubber, but with fabric reinforcement. Even industrial 
boots and Wellingtons can be thus manufactured, but the 
thick soles are conveniently prepared by the old method 
from masticated rubber. A simply produced article of 
distinct utility is a fabric-lined glove with a rubber exterior 
produced by fitting a cotton glove on a former; the surface 
of the fabric is then damped with a dilute alcoholic solution 
of acetic acid and immersed in the latex. On withdrawal 
after a few seconds and subsequent drying and vulcanization 
the article is complete. It is of interest that ionic deposi- 
tion probably plays an important part in the anode process: 
in the case of an anode surrounded by a porous diaphragm 
which constitutes the shaped mould, ionic deposition must 
be the main channel of action of the electric current. Even 
with deposition directly on a metallic anode, after the anode 
has once become coated with a continuous film of coagulum 
the further deposition of rubber must follow by electrically 
aided migration of metallic ions from the anode through the 
permeable wet coagulum. 

A further device to effect controlled deposition of rubber 
from latex on to a shaped surface is by so-called heat-sensi- 
tization. There is added to the latex in this case a small 
proportion of some agent, e.g., calcium sulphate, certain 
organic accelerators of vulcanization, a mixture of zinc 
oxide and an ammonium salt or of ammonium persulphate 
and a reducing agent, which at higher concentrations or at 
higher temperatures would be capable of inducing coagula- 
tion. The treated latex, however, is of reasonable stability 
and remains in good condition for considerable periods at 
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the ordinary temperature. On immersion of a hot former 
into such heat-sensitized latex a layer of rubber coagulum 
is gradually built up, and when of the desired thickness can 
be removed with and dried on the former. An interesting 
development has been the recent successful commercial 
application of heat-sensitive latex to the manufacture of 
hollow articles such as play balls (see later). 

Filtration has been commercially applied in the United 
States as a method for the production of motor tubes by 
immersing a perforated mandrel coated with superposed 
layers of fabric and cohesive wet powder such as clay in 
compounded latex ; the serum passes through to the interior 
of the mandrel, which is under reduced pressure, and a 
compact coating of wet compounded rubber gradually forms 
on the outer surface. 


The Process of Spreading 


Spreading, which may be considered as a special case of 
a dipping process, is today applied in many different ways, 
and in some directions on a very large scale for manufac- 
turing purposes. Large quantities of latex variously com- 
pounded are used as or in adhesive or stiffening material 
in the manufacture of ordinary shoes (in preparing con- 
structional parts and in making cutting-blocks), the con- 
sumption in this direction in 1930 being equivalent to 
8,000,000 Ibs. of rubber. Large quantities are also used 
for the sealing of millions of cans, the seam in the side of 
the can and between the side and the base being filled with 
a core of rubber composition which is applied in the form 
of a latex paste. Latex is also used on a large scale for 
proofing textiles of all kinds, e.g., for raincoats and for 
producing spread rubber sheet. 

Horse hair or similar fibre for upholstery is treated in 
its final expanded condition with compounded latex so 
that after drying and vulcanization, the relative position 
of the individual strands is fixed giving increased resilience 
and permanence of shape. A mixture with gelatin or with 
gelatin and glycerol has been applied to reduce the per- 
meability and consequent leakage of gasbags for airships 
and of inner-tubes for motor tires. 

One of the early suggestions in the latex “renaissance” 
was that of F. Kaye in 1920 for its use as a sizing material 
in paper manufacture. Although this suggestion has not 
been adopted as widely as seemed likely at first, it contained 
the germ of the idea for the use of latex in bonding fibrous 
materials generally. To-day, latex is used largely as a 
binding agent, e.g., for bonding abrasives, and to convert 
leather dust or disintegrated fibre into artificial leather, to 
consolidate crumbed rubber waste into various products 
and, mixed with emulsified wax, to proof cork lids and 
cardboard containers. Large-scale experiments are in 
progress in different parts of the world on its application 
as a binding material with or without cement for road con- 
struction and surfacing. In this direction a mixture of 
stabilized latex with cement and with or without other 
fillers (including emulsified bitumens) is of especial 
promise, Such mixtures can also be used, for the protec- 
tion of the inner surface of concrete-lined, or of wood or 
metal, tanks. 


Production of Rubber Thread 


As a final illustration of a special form of the dipping 
process may be mentioned the production of rubber thread. 
The latex, preferably concentrated compounded latex, is 
allowed to flow through a small orifice into a suitable coagu- 
lant bath, e.g., acetic acid, or a bath capable of effecting 
osmotic dehydration and setting, e.g., ammonium acetate, 
through which it is drawn continuously to conveyors on 
which it can be spray-washed, dried, and even vulcanized 
in a continuous operation. The thread so obtained is of 
circular cross-section, and in addition to having the special 
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obtained 
inch in 


rubber, can be 
125th of an 


properties associated with latex 
in very fine “counts” as low as | 


diameter. The surface of such thread moreover is smooth, 
whereas that of ordinary thread which is cut from thin 
sheet is distinctly rough. Unlike “cut thread” there is also 


no limit to the length which can be produced continuously. 


Latex for Moulding Purposes 


M oulding.—It is possible of course to use latex indirectly 
tor moulding purposes by conversion either into a dry mix- 
ing or into a dry crumb, the latter being possible, for 
example, by a suitably modified “latex precipitate” process, 
and then to produce shaped articles either by an ordinary 
rubber moulding operation or, in the case of crumb, by 
shaping in a similar type of mould to that used for syn- 
thetic resin moulding powders. The articles thus formed 
can be either of the soft rubber type or ebonite type accord- 
to requirements, the main difference being in the proportion 
of sulphur employed for vulcanization. Moulding of latex 
by gelation or coagulation to a continuous solid mass in 
a shaped cavity has two distinct disadvantages, namely, 
the slowness of complete drying of a wet coagulum of 
substantial dimensions and the shrinkage which occurs dur- 
ing drying of a coagulum of soft rubber. These disad- 

vantages, however, are obviated and important advantages 

gained in at least two special cases of this type of moulding. 
If the latex containing sufficient sulphur is vulcanized to 
the condition of ebonite in circumstances substantially pre- 
venting the loss of the entrained water, the resulting ebonite 
retains the dimensions of the mould, the water being very 
finely distributed throughout its mass. On drying, a light- 
brown microporous ebonite is obtained, the pale color being 
due to the discontinuity of the surface; pure ebonite dust 
also is brown $y selecting the concentration of the 
original latex, it is possible to produce ebonite with micro- 
porosity as high as 80% of the total volume or as low 
as 15% or less. If it is desired to reduce the microporosity 
still further, the wet gel can be pressed to remove any 
predetermined amount of water before vulcanization. For 
ordinary purposes, however, a convenient proportion of 
pore space to solid material is of the order of 45% to 55%. 
To the naked eye such ebonite has a smooth surface; it 
can be polished. In compression of the dry material dark- 
ening results, but application of heat causes recovery of 
the original structure and color. Microporous ebonite of 
this kind probably contains hundreds of thousands of 
pores per sq. cm. of surface, the diameter of the pores 
averaging a few ten-thousandths of a millimetre. It can 
be used for filtration purposes, and is particularly applica- 
ble in the form of diaphragms for electric batteries and 
accumulators. Even if the rubber is not vulcanized to 
a hard condition, the shrinkage of the rubber to a solid 
mass may not be complete, and it is possible to obtain 
microporous soft rubber, the practical advantages of which, 
however, are more limited. 

After adding a small proportion of a frothing agent, 
such as an alkali soap to compounded latex, it is possible 
tu beat this into a froth which by the addition of a coagu- 
lant with delayed action, e.g., an aqueous suspension of 
sodium silicofluoride, can be caused to set or gel after 
pouring into moulds. The resulting gel constitutes a wet 
unvulcanized rubber sponge of remarkable uniformity of 
texture. After vulcanizing the ultra-accelerated froth- 
gel by immersion of the filled moulds in a bath of hot water 
the serum and additional water can be removed by squeez- 
ing or centrifuging, followed by drying which occurs rapid- 
ly. In this way it is possible to produce as single units sponge 
rubber cushions, arm-rests, back- rests, seats, “squabs,” etc. 
or mattresses of any desired shape, as well as simpler 
small articles of all kinds, such as household sponges, 
heel supports, etc. In the older method of production 
of sponge from dry rubber it was generally necessary to 
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assemble sponge for upholstery by a tedious constructiona 
process from quite small pieces. This new method fo: 
making rubber sponge is one of the striking development 
in the application of latex. The porosity of the spong: 
is of a continuous type; the air cells interconnect an 
thereby provide continuous natural ventilation during use 
By lining the mould partially with a continuous film o 
rubber, e.g., by spraying, sponge rubber aeroplane whe« 
“fairings” can be made with a smooth non-porous oute 
surface. 

The frothed latex can also be used in other ways, e.g 
for dipping purposes so as to produce articles with a sof 
sponge-rubber cov ering ; it can also be spread, for example 
to form a backing for carpets to provide increased softnes 
and resilience. Another striking application is in the pre 
paration of moulds for the production of ornamental 
cement castings such as are popular in gardens. Th 
pliability of the sponge enables the removal of castings 
with undercut portions such as are difficult to obtain wit! 
any other type of mould. The frothed latex is cast 1 
the first place to produce the necessary matrix and after 
vulcanization and drying is ready for use. 

Mention has already been made of the possibility of 
moulding seamless hollow goods such as balls and toys 
by introducing appropriately compounded, concentrated 
latex into the inside of suitable moulds. Coagulation ot! 


the internal latex layer is effected by gentle heat. Afte: 
removal of the unvulcanized article from the mould it 


can be dried and, when vulcanized, inflated by means of 
a hollow needle in the usual way. Any plug which may 
be necessary finally to seal the article at the point ot 
insertion and withdrawal of the needle can be placed 1 
position before the mould is closed. This process is being 
operated commercially at the present time. 


Application of Latex to the Protection of Metals, Etc. 


In many of the above processes it will be seen that th 
latex is deposited initially on a shaped former from which 
it is subsequently removed. If desired it is also possible 
to secure the latex in position so as to impart protection 
of the under-surface against corrosion by the atmosphere 
or chemical agents, and for this end latex has obvious 
advantages over rubber sheet which can be applied only 
to geometrically simple surfaces. If the protective film 
is to be of ebonite mere vulcanization to the hard condition 
alone may impart sufficient firmness of adhesion particularl) 
if the under-surface is of copper or has been copper coated. 
For the ultimate firm attachment of the latex deposit to 
metals special compounding ingredients, e.g., haemoglobin 
can be helpful, but generally it is advisable to apply a 
preliminary film of adhesive capable of providing a strong 
bond between the metal and the rubber. Such adhesives 
can be applied either as solutions or as emulsions; in the 
latter case the principles of application, e.g., anodic, ionic, 
or simple dipping, can be almost identical with those in the 
use of latex itself. The so-called “thermoprene” type of 
adhesive obtained by the chemical modification of rubber 
by heating with sulphonic acids is suitable. It is of interest 
that an adhesive of this class, e.g., ““Vulcabond” can be 
obtained by the direct action of the agents on latex. The 
dispersed rubber in latex is in very convenient conditio 
for treatment by hydrolytic agents, e.g., enzymes or alkali 
and it is therefore possible to remove natural protein an 
other organic non-caoutchouc constituents. Such depro 
teinized rubber, after washing and addition of waxes, has 
proved of especial value for purposes of electrical insula 
tion, 

In the above discussion of the industrial uses of rubbe: 
latex reference has been made particularly to natural latex 
and its modifications. It must be remembered, however 
that artificial “latex” can be produced by the dispersion ot 

(Continued on page 176) 
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JANUARY, 1934 


BRUCE R. SILVER 
Elected Sec.-Treas. 


on December 15 at the ~~ rooms of the Building 
Trades Employers Association, 2 Park Avenue, New York 
City. With 189 members and guests in attendance, an 
elaborate program was presented that maintained the high 
standard established by similar affairs conducted by this 
Group during the three previous years, 

The meeting was preceded by an excellent dinner, at 
which each diner received table favors, consisting of eras- 
ers donated by Stamford Rubber Supply Company and 
playing cards donated by Wishnick- Tumpeer, Inc. Elec- 
tion of officers for 1934 resulted in the unanimous choice 
of those whose names are given elsewhere on this page. 
They had been proposed by the Nominating Committee, 
composed of W. L. Sturtevant, W. M. Morse and Peter 
P. Murawski. A vote of thanks was given to the outgoing 
officers. 

Two extremely interesting papers were then presented. 
Kingsley Gillespie, of the Stamford Rubber Supply Com- 
pany, discussed ““The Use of Factice in the Rubber Indus- 
try,’ and Dr. Theodore M. Switz spoke on “Recent De- 
velopments in the Soviet Chemical Industry.” [Abstracts 
of both papers appear below. ] 

The questionnaire contests, which had featured previous 
Christmas parties, were continued and aroused more than 
usual interest. An “X” contest, in which members vied 
to list the greatest number of trade marked materials 
whose names end with the letter “x” was won by O. M. 
Hayden, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del., with second prize going to F. S. Conover, Man- 
hattan Rubber Company, Passaic, N. J. A general infor- 
mation contest, in which members were asked to identify 
photographs of well known people and trade marks of 
nationally advertised products, was won by M. H. Sav- 
age, General Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn., with 
M. N. Nickowitz, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company, 
Fairfield, Conn., taking second prize. 

The Sabas, Mexican entertainers, featured the enter- 
tainment program with songs and dances to native music, 
which were well received. “Tex” Ritter, the well-known 
radio star, sang a number of cowboy ditties with the help 
of a borrowed guitar, and won such enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion that he was forced to give encore after encore. Wal- 
ter H. Grote, of the United Carbon Company, gave an ex- 
hibition of a few of his latest card tricks. 

The program was brought to a conclusion by the draw- 


EMBERS of the New York Group, Rubber Divi- 
sion, A. C. S., held their annual Christmas Party 


New York Group 
Christmas Party 


Nearly 200 Chemists and Guests 
At Annual Affair of Rubber Group 
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Blank & Stolle 


CARL J. WRIGHT 
Elected Chairman 








Officers of the New York Rubber Group 1934 


Chairman: Carl J. Wright, General Atlas 
Carbon Company 
Secretary-Treasurer: Bruce 
Jersey Zinc Company 
Executive Committee: 
L. A. Edland, R. T. Vanderbilt Company 
A. R. Kemp, Bell Telephone Laboratories 
W. M. Morse, India Rubber World 
Peter P. Murawski, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company 
Peter P. Pinto, The Rubber Age 
Emil W. Schwartz, General Electric Com- 
pany 
K. J. Soule, Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
William F. Tuley, United States Rubber 
Company 


R. Silver, New 








ings for the eighty Christmas gifts contributed for the oc- 
casion. These presents ranged from golf balls, cocktail 
shakers, cigars, toilet kits and bath sets to a live goose 
which was given by “Dave” Scott. Other contributors 
of gifts to the Christmas party included the following: 

American Character Doll Co., Ansbacher-Siegle Corp., 
Binney & Smith Co., Carter-Bell Mfg. Co., Callaway 
Mills, Carter Latex Corp., E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., Endicott-Johnson Co., General Atlas Carbon Co., J. 
M. Huber, Inc., Imperial Color Works Co., India Rubber 
World, New Jersey Zinc Co., Naugatuck Chemical Co., 
Peter P. Pinto, Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., Pequanoc 
Rubber Co., THE RusBBer AGeE, Rubber Service Laborator- 
ies Co., Henry L. Scott Co., Stamford Rubber Supply Co., 
Somerset Rubber Reclaiming Co., Southwark Mfg. Co., 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co., United Carbon Co., Vulcan Proofing 
Co., Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., C. K. Williams & Co. 


ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS 
The Use of Factice in the Rubber Industry 
Kingsley Gillespie, Stamford Rubber Supply Company 
After mentioning briefly the three classes of Factice ac- 
cording to the method of vulcanization of the vegetable 
oil, the author described the use of each type in rubber 


compounding. 
The chief use of White Factice is in erasers where in 
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very high percentages it is responsible for the rapid wear- 
to form the noodles which absorb 
effect of White Factice on accele- 
to acid-cured stocks such as 
velvet 


ing away of the stock 
the pencil marks. The 
rators limits its use largely 
hospital sheeting to which it gives what is called a ° 
feel” 

Brown extensively in such proofed 
stocks as auto topping and raincoat fabrics in which the 
effect is noticed the uncured as well as the cured stock. 
Besides the processing effects on the uncured stock Brown 
Factice was reported to give body and softness to the 
cured stock and increased combining strength to double 
texture stocks especially after ageing. 

The author briefly several special uses of 
Brown Factice sponge, rubber rolls, insulation, 
latex, etc. 

The effect of Brown Factice on a compounded Duprene 
stock was shown to be largely one of dilution with an un- 
usually small effect on tensile and oil resistance. In Du- 
prene it apparently serves a double role, that of a low 
gravity compounding ingredient as well as a non-thermo- 


Factice is used 


described 
such as in 


plastic softener. 


Recent Developments in the Soviet Chemical Industry 


Dr. Theodore 
Dr. Theodore M. Switz, who recently returned from a 
trip to Russia gave a very interesting and instructive talk 
on the Soviet chemical industry. 


The development of the chemical industry is very closely 


M. Switz 


tied with the famous “Five Year Plan” and, according 
to Dr. Switz, remarkable strides have been made in the 


production of many chemicals—particularly sulphuric acid 
and fertilizers. By-product coking operations have also 
shown a remarkable growth. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the discussion had 
to do with the synthetic rubber. This ma- 
terial is being produced on a large scale by several plants 
and tires built of this rubber wear better than tires made 
from natural rubber \dmittedly synthetic rubber is more 
expensive but it has an economic advantage in that it can 
be produced from local materials by local labor and does 
not necessitate the « xport ol gold 

Dr. Switz stated that most of the chemical plants are 
under the direction of Russian chemists who are very well 
trained and very capable. He a number of ref 
erences to technical Russian papers which should be of in- 
terest to American chemists 


production ot 


also gave 


Rubber Thread 


Continued from page 166) 


Referring to Figure 3, it might be asked just what effect 
will this have on fatigue and rubber. This shown in 
Figures 4 and 5. Figure 4 shows, left and right, the con 
dition of rubber before and after anchorage of yarn with 
square rubber thread, and Figure 5 the same with round. 
In the case of square thread (] igure 3). the corners 1, 2, 

and 4 were compressed, there being little work or re- 


sistance offered by the mid-sections between the adjacent 
corners of rubber, and sure anchorage, while in the case 
of round thread the work had to be done against the 


rubber, and in addition maintained thus 
illustrated Figures 6, 7, and &. 
ubbers flexed in webbing 1,500,000 


whole volume of 


The ultimate re 


le 
Suits are 


Figures 6 and 7 show 


and 500,000 times, respectively, and Figure 8 the same 
rubbers in comparison under the same slight stretch. A 
lubricant was used in the sample shown in Figure 6 but 


applied in the rubber shown in Figure 7 
round thread did not permit it. 


it could not be 


as the anchorage of the 


addressing the 
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When lubricated round rubber breaks, it snaps back into 
its channel thus destroying relative comparison. 

From all outward appearances, nothing can be judged 
of the correct nature or manufactured qualities of rubber 
thread. Figure 9 shows what equal sizes of Para and 
round latex thread look like. Figure 10 is a section of a 
white fine cut rubber thread from plantation rubber. 
Figure 11 shows a thread from extruded latex, and Figure 
12 a latex thread by the Fritz Cremer or fountain pen 
method. 


Conclusion 


Para or wild rubber has been shown to possess superi- 
ority over the others when subjected to thread manufac- 
ture with reference to its life and ration of “come back” 
or “kick” 

Plantation and latex rubbers have very little competi- 
tion as far as obtaining light and brilliant colored threads 
is concerned. 

Extrusion method of thread manufacture has advan- 
tages over the others in making extremely fine sizes that 
are beyond c apabilities of modern cutting machines. 

Better anchorage of the yarn to the rubber is obtained 
on square or triangular thread. 


Industrial Uses of Rubber Latex 


(Continued from page 174) 


rubber (new or even “reclaimed’’) 
esses can be applied to artificial latex and to the natural 
product. Eventually for certain purposes it may prove 
economical to ship dry rubber from the plantations with 
Saving in transport costs and to emulsify the product in the 
home factory to give “latex” of the desired degree of 
alkalinity and stability. An obvious disadvantage is that 
the rubber during and possibly also before the emulsifica- 
tion or dispersion process would necessarily be submitted 
to some degree of milling or mastication with impairment 
of the strength of the latex rubber. However, a maximum 
of tensile strength is not always the main requisite. 

At one time there was a tendency for prospective users 
of latex to follow the lines of the ordinary methods of 
rubber manufacture; it was, for example, frequently sug- 
gested as sufficient advantage to mix the latex (either con- 
taining its natural proportion of rubber or in a concen- 
trated form) with compounding ingredients of the standard 
type and then to convert the mixture directly to an un- 
shaped condition for concurrent moulding and vulcanizing 
by existing works processes. In the light of experience, 
however, two distinct fields of manufacture can now be 
discerned for one of which dry rubber still has economic 
advantages, while latex offers attractive possibilities in the 
other. An outstanding feature of latex is that it renders 
possible new lines of manufacture and new methods for 
which ordinary rubber is unsuited. evidence of this 
has been indicated in the foregoing. Latex indeed is find- 
ing application on a very considerable scale in industries 
which in the past were regarded as quite outside the rubber 
industry. It is always unsafe to prophesy, but there is a 
distinct likelihood that the most important lines of develop- 
ment of latex manufactures will be supplementary to rather 
with the old-established “heavy” rubber 


and that similar proc- 


Some 


than competitive 
industry. 


Reprints of Latex Abstracts Available 


Any of our readers desiring reprints of the abstracts of 
United States patents on rubber latex, which were pre- 
pared by Frederick Marchionna and published in our Oc- 
November, 1933, issues, may obtain copies by 
Editor, 
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New Equipment 





Mixer for Rubber Dispersions 


The accompanying illustration shows a mixer of 70 
gallons working capacity, one of the production sizes in 
the line ranging from the half-gallon laboratory size tu 
the 100-gallon size. All of these machines are of heavy 
construction to allow for the heavy loads encountered in 
making aqueous or solvent dispersions of rubber. I[nter- 
esting features of this machine are the blades which are 





eWraT” 


a special type developed especially for this work; trough 
ends as well as trough shell jacketed to permit close tem- 
perature control; chrome-plated trough and blades; tilting 
of trough by power. 

Glands are of a new metal-to-metal packingless type 
completely separate from the bearings. Gears are totally 
enclosed and run in oil, thereby insuring silent operatior 
and long life. ‘The tilting mechanism consists of a small 
motor connected to the tilting screw instead of the former 
clutch tilt type. (Baker-Perkins Co., New York City). 


ERRATUM 


In the December issue of THe Rupper AGe, a descrip- 
tion of the Baker-Perkins Company’s “Rotacan’” Mixer 
was incorrectly illustrated by a view of the mixer for 


a eA) 








rubber dispersions just described. A photograph of the 
‘Rotacan” Mixer is, therefore, reproduced herewith. 
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Foxboro Recording Potentiometer Pyrometer 


NEW and unique type of balancing mechanism is 

one of the important features of the new Recording 
Potentiometer Pyrometer manufactured by the Foxboro 
Company, of Foxboro, Mass. This balancing device is so 
designed that it produces a large movement of the pen or 
print wheel for a small galvanometer deflection and moves 
the printing mechanism from one end of the scale to the 
other in a minimum of time, without requiring an ex- 
tremely fast cycle or rapid motion of the mechanism. 

It is claimed that this feature accounts for the instru- 
ment’s rapid frequency of records, long wearing mechan- 
ism, and open, easily-read chart scale. The balancing 
mechanism consists essentially of a V-shaped drive cam 
and a friction roller. 

The recorder is housed in a new fume-tight and dust- 
proof case that is so designed that it may be either flush 
or surface mounted. The case aluminum door with large 





glass window makes the chart and interior of the instru- 
ment highly visible. 

The connection compartment of the recorder, which is 
sealed from the interior of the case and is accessible from 
the outside, allows thermocouple and motor connections 
to be made or inspected without opening the main compart- 
ment containing the mechanism. 


New York Automobile Show 


SES of rubber in automobile designs were more pro 
 B passat than ever in the displays of new car models 
at the 34th Annual National Automobile Show, held at 
the Grand Central Palace, New York City, from Jan- 
uary 6 to 13. Aside from tires and tubes, rubber was 
employed in from thirty to sixty points in the new cars, 
its use extending from engine mountings, steering wheels 
and floor mats to door bumpers, weatherstrip and crank- 
shaft dampener. 

The only tire manufacturers maintaining their own ex- 
hibits at the show were the Custom Built Tire Corporation 
of America, New York City, and the Armstrong Rubber 
Company, Inc., West Haven, Conn. The former showed 
its line of Martin 8-ply low pressure cord tires, while the 
latter displayed its new Chroma casings in a full range of 
colors, including maroon, orchid, green, blue, yellow, 
brown and other shades. 

In its usual compilation of statistics of the industry, the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce figures that 
the automotive trade consumes 80 per cent of all rubber 
used. An exhaustive description of the employment of 
rubber in 1934 automobile models will appear in the Feb- 
ruary issue of THE RUBBER AGE. 
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Editorial Comment 


Added Honors for Mr. Viles 


HI. Rubber Manufacturers Association is to be 
congratulated on the selection of their General 

- Manager, Mr. A. L. 
duties of the Presidency of the Association Mr. 


Viles to assume the added 


Viles has given long years to the service of the indus 
try and his thorough knowledge of its many problems 
should help it to meet the future with renewed confi- 
dence. Our felicitations go to Mr. Viles—may his 


tenure of office be long and successful. 


+ 
The Codes Are Adopted 


\ \ THEN General Johnson, in transmitting the 
Tire Code to President Roosevelt, wrote that 
“no other industry can derive greater benefits” 
from the National Industrial Recovery Act, he voiced 
the sentiments of all who have watched the operations 
of that field of manufacturing during the past fifteen 
years. The new agreement is not being hailed blindly 
as a panacea that will bring instant relief and new 
prosperity to an industry that has for so many years 
been embroiled in internecine strife; yet, in the words 
of General Johnson, “It does represent a real begin- 
ning.” 

That tire manufacturers have agreed among them- 
selves to adopt twenty-seven trade practice provisions 
to eliminate as many forms of unfair competition is 
important. That steps will be taken toward the adop- 
tion of a standard tire warranty, toward the incorpo 
ration of an adequate cost recovery provision in the 
code, and toward other provisions designed to improve 
manufacturing and marketing conditions, is vital. But 
the outstanding accomplishment of the code negotia- 
tions, overshadowing all details concerning policies and 
practices, is that these manufacturers, so long embat- 
tled, have been able to meet upon a common ground 
to draft regulations beneficial to their industry and 
that they profess to see in this document a definite 
stagt in the direction of mutual cooperation for better 
practice. 

There will be future changes and rectifications as 
experience will demonstrate the need of such changes. 
Minor difficulties will be ironed out satisfactorily. The 
chief victory, however, lies in the fact that these in- 
dustrialists have finally been willing to sit around the 
council table and plan a tangible program for the im- 
provement of their business. Even if the code itself 
shall be permitted to expire at the end of its stated 
term in June, 1935, the benefits to be gained from this 


effort toward cooperative action will long continue. 

Although accomplished with less fanfare, the adop- 
tion of a code of fair competition for the other 
branches of the rubber industry will also have far 
reaching effects. Its provisions are substantial enough 
to make R. J. Funkhouser, president of the O’Sullivan 
Rubber Company exclaim, “For the first time since 
the effects of the depression, the industry now can look 
to the future with confidence.” 

All in all, the rubber manufacturing industry has 
taken a definite step forward. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
leading credit agency, is justified in terming the adop- 
tion of these codes “the outstanding event in 1933 for 
the industry.” Measurable betterment in conditions 
should follow their administration. The future his- 
tory of the industry will undoubtedly record their last- 


ing effects. 


@ 
What of 1934? 


F PREDICTIONS for 1934 do not carry the easy 
assuredness of quickly returning “better times” that 
was still prevalent at the beginning of 1930 and 

1931, they at least are not tinged with the note of 
comparative despair that was seen in early 1932 and 
1933. There is a rightful feeling of confidence, but it 
is tempered with sanity. We know that business is 
on the trend upward out of the depression, yet we do 
not look for miracles. 

The rubber manufacturing industry is particularly 
justified in expecting improvement during the current 
year. Together with a larger demand for original 
equipment tires, it now appears likely that the latent 
need for replacement casings will finally assert itself. 
The footwear trade is already experiencing a revival, 
and other branches of the industry anticipate better 
sales. The financial position of the individual com- 
panies is sounder than for several years past, and 
many have heavy inventories of raw materials pur- 
chased at prices well under the present market. The 
enforcement of the recently adopted NRA codes will 
eliminate most of the discord that has tended to ham- 
per the industry. 

The present year may not see any single month in 
which the record-breaking production of June, 1933, 
is equalled; but neither will it witness any month in 
which activity drops to the low level of March of last 
year. Rubber factory production for the entire year 
should exceed that of 1933, but the increase will be 
felt gradually and the rate of activity should be more 
evenly spaced without radical rises and dips. 
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van Code 

nce Unlike other rubber manufacturing 
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included, and labor views its rights in 


; this respect as fully protected. 


success were followed by similar words of 


without voting power, and the NRA Ad- 
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ministrat may t t more than 
three additi il nembers \ 
I K re ha . be ISSIR d as gover 
m t membe r ft board 

It transn the r to President 
Roosevelt, General J Ss pointed out 
that the sales value « he products of the 
industry had declined $430,500,000 in 
1929 to $175,000,000 in 1932, while the num 
ber of employees had been reduced from 
80,550 to 51,360 in th in period |A 
copy of the Ompiete rubver tndustry code 
will be furnished to ar reader of Tut 
RUBBER AGE requesting at Just address 
the Editor at 250 West 57th St., N. Y. C.] 


OFFER BY GENERAL TIRE 
FOR INDIA IS REJECTED 


The General Tire & Rubber Company 


lost in its effort to purchase the India 
Tire & Rubber Company for approxi- 
mately $557,000 thi judges ol 
the common pleas court at Akron turned 
down the offer as “inadequate” late last 
month The company ; ntinuing to 
operate under Paul C. Weick, receiver, 
pending any further decision 

Mr. Weick and W. G. Klauss, former 
president of India, are making efforts to 
reduce the finished tire inventory of the 
company from $400,000 to about $150, 
000, which they claim can be done with- 
out “dumping” tires on the market to 


India and other 
attempt is being made 
British bond- 
basis of a 


the detriment ot 
tire dealers An 
to settle the 
holders of the company on the 


( ish 


pres¢ nt 
claims of the 


a P) pet cent paymel 


WASTE DEALERS PLAN 
CONVENTION IN MARCH 


Plans for the nvention of the Na 
tional Association of Waste Material Deal 
meeting of 


next ci 


were discussed at a 
directors at the organiza- 
New York on De- 


ention, which 


ers, Ine 
the board of 
tion’s headquarters in 


cember 18 The next cor . 

will be the 21st annual meeting of the or- 
ganization, will be held March 19, 20 
and 21 No definite place has yet been 
fixed, but New York and Atlantic City 


are under consideration 
A nominating c 


list of 


mmittee was appointed 
officers and directors 
next fiscal year The report of the 


licated that the or 


to draw up a 
for the 


association's treasurer 


ganization has beer ible ft maintain a 
sound financial position despite the addi- 
tional burden in connection with its code 


-_ 


and tl 


increasing 


activities membership is 


steadily 


A.S.T.M. in New Quarters 


Headquarters of the American Society 
for Testing Materials have been moved 
from the Engineers’ Club Building, Phila- 


delphia, to more adequate offices in the At 


lantic Building. 260 South Broad street in 
the same city The new quarters include 
ffices, reception room, members’ lounge 


and a board room on the fifth floor of the 


building and space [for the storage of pub 
lications and _ shipping 


fourth floor 


purposes on the 





Viles Elected President 
Of Rubber Association 


At the annual meeting of the board of 
rs of the Rubber Manufacturers As- 
on January 8 A. L. Viles, 


Manager of the 
| 


direct 
sociation, Inc., 

many General 
Association, was elected President and 


General Manager. W. H. Lalley, Kelly- 


Springheld Tire Company, was made Chair- 


years 


man of the Board. Other officers named 
were R. H. Goebel, Secretary; H. B. Dela- 
pierre, Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, 


Treasurer; W. H 
Rubber Company, Assistant 
Charles Neave, General Counsel, all of 
were reelected. The offices of First 
and Second Vice-President 


Blackwell, United States 
‘reasurer; and 


whom 


The executive committee elected for the 
ensuing year is made up of F. B. Davis, Jr., 
United States Rubber Company; G. B. Dry- 
Dryden Rubber Company; A. F 
Townsend, Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc.; C. 
Slusser, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company; 
W. H. Lalley and A. L. Viles. The board 
of directors remains the same, with the ex- 
eption that J. Penfield Seiberling, Seiber- 
ling Rubber Company, succeeds W. S. 
Wolfe, of the same company. 


de n, 


In accordance with a decision previously 
made, the annual dinner of the Association, 
usually held at New York during Automo- 


bile Show week, was eliminated this year. 





VULTEX CHEMICAL CO. 
ENLARGES ITS PLANT 


Following the recent purchase by the 
Vultex Chemical Company of the land and 
buildings formerly owned by the Midvale 
Steel Company at 666 Main Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., an addition has been made to 
the buildings and the remodeled plant is 

for occupancy. The new addi- 
tion substantially increase the firm’s 
manufacturing and storage facilities for its 
production of Vultex and latex compounds. 

The parcel purchased contains 51,000 
square feet of land served by a spur track 


now ready 


will 


of the Boston & Albany Railroad. The 
Vultex Corporation of America will also 


and an enlarged re- 
staff in the 


maintain an office 
search and development 


plant 


new 


LEE INCREASES PROFIT; 
DECLARES A DIVIDEND 


The Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation re 
ports net earnings for the vear ended 


’ 
October 31, 1933, at $260,607 after interest 
j 


charges, taxes and depreciation, comparing 
with income of $150,032 in the preceding 
year. Net sales for the year were lower, 


however, at $5,150,515 as against $6,411,099 
in the year ended October 31, 1932 
Directors of the Lee Rubber & Tire 
Corporation on January 4 declared a divi- 
dend of 20 cents a share on the 
stock, payable February 1 to stockholders 
of record as of January 15. This is the 
first dividend paid by the company since 


1923 


capital 


THE RUBBER ACE 


U. S. TIRE PATENTS HELD 
INFRINGED BY FIRESTONE 


Four important tire manufacturing pat 
ents United Rubber 
Company were ruled to be valid and 

estone Tire & Rul 


owned by the States 
fringed upon by the Fi: 
ber Company handed down 1 
Judge Paul Jones in the Federal Distri 
Court at Cleveland on December 16. The 
l by t 


ina dec ision 


judgment would involve payment 


defendant of royalties and damages var 


ously estimated to as high as $30,000,000, 
and the Firestone company has filed notice 
of its intention to appeal the case . 


The Hopkinson patent, which covers the 


flat band method of building and shaping 


tires, was held valid and infringed, as was § 
the Gammeter patent covering vacuum and § 
fluid pressure shaping of the casing and the 
Abbott patent covering the “U”"-box t 
former apparatus. Judge Jones also he 


valid and infringed the Lough patent, co 
ering a rubberized breaker strip applied 
and 


angement of 


the pulley-band before expansion 
positioned by 
threads as to 
enlargement upon expansion to the casing 
to tire form. Two other patents were 
found to be valid but not infringed, while 
a Hopkinson reissue was held invalid 
The suit was originally begun by the 
United States Rubber Company 
ary, 1931. In January, 1933, C. D. Frebo 
lin, special master for the United States 
District Court of Cleveland, reported i 
favor of Firestone important excey 
tions, but in a later report in May, 1933, he 
particulars and 


angular reart 


+ 


accommodate itself to the § 


in Janu 


with 


reversed himself in several 
found most of the patents valid 
fringed by Firestone 


and in 


GOODYEAR HEARING IS 
SET FOR JANUARY 15 
First hearings in the Federal Trade Com- 


Gor ndyear 
} 


mission complaint against the 
Tire & Rubber C are to begin at 
Akron on January 15. John W. Bennett 
has been named trial examiner and P. B. J 


ympany 


Morehouse, attorney for the commission, | 
will prosecute the charges, which allege that 
the company’s contract with Sears, Roebuck 
& Company involves unfair trade practices 
and “discriminatory prices.” | 

Goodyear has admitted that its contract 
calls for the manufacture tires under 
brands owned and controlled by Sears, Roe 
buck & Company on a cost plus basis from 
October 5, 1931, until December 31, 1942 
It denies, however, that the contract pet 
mits any discrimination in price or tends 
to create a monopoly in violation of the 
Clayton Act 

It is reported that P. W. Litchfield, 
president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, will be among the first witnesses 
to be called : 

W. T. L. Ten Broeck, of the research 
department of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, planned to sail about the midd! 
of January for the Far East. His head- 
quarters will be at Goodyear’s Dolok 
Merangir rubber estate, where he will be 
engaged in research work. 4 
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Leaders of the Rubber Industry Look 
With Optimism to Developments in 1934 


Company Heads Foresee Improved Conditions as 
Result of NRA Codes — Greater Business Seen 
in Original Equipment for Tire Manufacturers 


XECUTIVES of leading rubber manufacturing companies are unanimous 
in sounding a definite note of optimism for the present year insotar as 


their own industry is concerned. 


The new attempt at cooperation under the 


NRA codes is cited as the principal reason for confidence, while the trend 
toward higher prices and the improved outlook in the original equipment tire 
field give distinct prospect for better conditions. 

Support of President Roosevelt is the keynote of the New Year message of 
William O'Neil, president of the General Tire & Rubber Company, who de- 
clares that business today is definitely better in practically all parts of the world. 
“During 1931 and most of 1932,” he says, “our company suffered consistently 


increasing credit losses. 


However, during the past year and a half, with the 


single exception of one month, we have collected more money each month than 


our total sales. 
business. 
“Costs are rising; rising ; 

values are rising. There probably will be 


wages are 


some interruptions to the trend toward bet- 
ter times, but they will be merely interrup- 
tions. 

“There is a definite trend upward today. 
When the value of increases 
steadily, it encourages dealers. It gives them 
new hope and renewed faith in their own 
ibility to obtain additional orders. It makes 
them go after business more enthusiastic- 
illy. This improved morale in itself makes 


merchandise 


for better business. 


Codes Improve Conditions 


“There are some troubles with the NRA 
codes but, as a whole, they are doing better 
than any of the pessimists care to admit. 
The cotton code is helping. The steel men 
like their code. Automobile men have re- 
newed theirs. Certainly, the rubber code 
will not be harmful. Let’s back the 
President.” 

In a similar vein, J. D. Tew, president, 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, asserts, “The 
business outlook for the rubber industry in 
1934 1s dependent to a considerable degree 
mm the prompt establishment of the new 
industry code of fair practices. If this code 
is generally effective in the near future, the 
prospect for somewhat improved business 
in many branches of the industry is indi- 
ated. 

“The industry reflected the 
economic conditions of the last three quar- 
ters of 1933, the upturn being marked by 
somewhat more stable conditions, in- 
employment, higher wages and 
slightly higher and more equitable prices. 
Provided the industry puts its house in 
order early in 1934, anticipated continued 
improvement in general business through- 
ut the United States should bring a more 
satisfactory status for most rubber com- 
panies at the close of 1934.” 

Harvey S. Firestone, Sr., president, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company, feels sure 
that the tire code will greatly benefit the 
industry. “With the establishment of fair 


changed 


creased 


This indicates that our dealers are doing more satisfactory 








practices in the tire business, I’m sure we'll 
have a good year,” he says. 

“Hope for improvement,” according to 
P. W. Litchfield, president, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, “is, of course, contin- 
gent upon the ability of the government to 
preserve its credit and at the same time 
carry forward its relief program. 


Predicts More New Car Sales 


“The tire industry has better prospects 
for 1934. New car sales are likely to im- 
prove and this would call for more tires for 
original equipment. The new code for the 
rubber industry gives hope that we will 
find a measure of relief from the evils of 
rampant price cutting and other destructive 
practices of the past. Then, too, the ex- 
pected improvement in general business 
conditions will be reflected in the tire in- 
dustry.” 

“I feel greatly encouraged over the out- 
look,” says Frank Millhoff, vice-president 
of the Master Tire Corporation, “and re- 
ports from our dealers indicate that we are 
going to start the year right, at least.” 

Among the smaller manufacturers, R. J. 
Funkhouser, president, O'Sullivan Rubber 
Company, declares his belief that the NRA 
has corrected price cutting and unfair com- 
petition. “For the first time since the ef- 
fects of the depression,” he says, “the in- 
dustry now can look to the future with 
confidence.” 

J. W. O'Meara, an official of the R. L. 
Polk Company and formerly of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, ventured the definite 
forecast that new car production would 
reach 3,000,000, which would mean that 15,- 
000,000 original equipment tires would be 
made. 


Readers desiring a copy of the Rubber 
Manufacturing Industry Code may vbtain 
this by addressing the Editor of Tue 
RUBBER AGE, 


18t 


FAULTLESS RUBBER TO 
RETIRE COMMON SHARES 


The Faultless Rubber Company, manu- 
facturer of rubber specialties at Ashland, 
O., will retire 10 per cent of its 72,722 out- 
standing shares of common stock, according 
to an announcement made by the board of 
directors on January 4. The company will 
employ its surplus assets for the purpose 
of purchasing and retiring 7,272 shares of 
its stock at a price of $26 a share, stock- 
holders being limited to turning in 10 per 
cent of their own holdings unless the 
quota set is not reached. 

Cost of purchasing the stock would be 
$189,072, and the company would save $14,- 
544 annually in dividend disbursements. 
The company’s balance sheet as of Decem- 
ber 15 showed $302,631 cash and $249,494 
in United States government bonds while 
total assets were $840,011. Current liabili- 
ties totaled only $63,814 including the 
January 2 dividend amounting to $36,361. 
Faultless in the five months ended Novem- 
ber 30 earned about $1 a share. 


OCTOBER TIRE SHIPMENTS 
41% HIGHER THAN 1932 


Shipments of pneumatic casings for the 
month of October amounted to 2,536,971 
casings, a decrease of 27.6% below Septem- 
ber but 41.0% above October, 1932, ac- 
cording to statistics released by the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc. 

Production of pneumatic casings for 
October was 3,428,658 units, a decrease of 
14.3% under September but 33.5% 
above October 1932. 

Pneumatic casings in the hands of manu- 
facturers October 31 amounted to 8,461,735 
units, an increase of 11.4% as compared 
with September 30 stocks and 23.1% above 
stocks October 31, 1932. 

The actual figures are as follows: 


was 


PNEUMATIC CASINGS 


Shipments Production Inventory 


Oct., 1933 ..2,536,971 3,428,658 8 461,735 
Sept., 1933 .3,503,365 3,099,239 7,594,506 
Oct., 1932 ..1,799,136 2,568,641 6,875,980 


Rubber Workers Organize 


Some progress has been reported in the 
attempt to unionize rubber manufacturing 
plants, individual “locals” being formed in 
each of the more important comp@iy units. 
Plans are under way for an intérnational 
convention of rubber unions to be held in 
Akron January 20 for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a permanent countrywide organiza- 
tion. 


Henderson May Resume 

The Chamber of Commerce of Bucyrus, 
O., is backing a movement to secure the 
location of the Henderson Tire & Rubber 
Company in that town. Until its recent 
receivership, the Henderson company oper- 
ated a plant at Columbus, O., and it is 
planned to move its» machinery from that 
plant to Bucyrus if negotiations are suc- 
cessfully completed, 
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ts of the rubber industry in West- 


1934 ar brighter 


Prospe 
ern Massachusetts 
than in several years, although 

1 bottom levels dur- 


nanutas 


turing volume reached D 
ing 1933 Demand for automobile tires, 
p ng goods and elastic thre id is show- 
ing an increase which is expected to gain 
gvenuine impetus betore spring 

The Fisk Rubber Corp., Chicope Falls 
has gone through the throes of reorgan 
zation and labor trouble during the past 
vear. with alternate spurts and slumps in 
production The corporation is now in 
position to take advantas f any marked 
rise in the demand tor tires 

\ G. Spalding & Brothers, sporting 
sods manufacturers operating plants in 


Willimansett, showed vol 


Chicopee and 


ume of less than $10,000,000 11 1933, but 
executives anticipate a definite upturn thts 
vear, according to Milton B. Reach. ‘The 
shorter work week now being idopte 1 gen 
erally, with resulting extra leisure tor the 
po ul ice, 18 exper t¢ d to cause a sharp jump 
in the demand tor sporting oods. Golf 
and tennis balls have been among the items 
showing the best sustained volume sales 
in 1933 

rhe United Elastic Cor Easthampton, 

is operat 1 at about | t of Ca 
pacity throughout the yea vith a /O per 
cent torce Ot W kers l eases |! cost 
of materials, ranging up to 100 per cent in 
some imstances has somewhat nfused the 
utlook, but executives regard spring pros- 
pects as tall 

B. F. Perkins & Sons, Holyoke, manu 
facturers f embossing rolls, gauges and 
other equipm« nt used tl rubber in 
dustry, is reported as viev the tuturé 
with confiden 

Satisfactory settlement t strike ol 
135 employees ol The Whitt Blake Co 
New Haven, Cont manufacturer of in 
sulated wire, was report i December 18 
While the taking of inventory prevented 
immediate reemployment f all the strik 
ers. it was believed that all w uld be back 
at work the first week in January Che 
company agreed to « mpl wit the bar 
gaining provisions of the National Recov 
ery Act and the st! kers have rganized a 
Wire Workers’ Local as a e A 
F. of | 

About 200 persons attend 1 Christmas 
party staged December 23 for employees ot 


the Derby and Shelton, Conn., plants of 
> oaht 


the Sponge Rubber Products Grab 
bag gifts and entertainment wer« eatured, 
preceded by a turkey 1e1 Speakers in 
cluded F. M. Daley, president; William R 
Todd, secretary-treasurer, and Lowell D. 
Smith, vice-president. The 


in the Shelton plant 


was held 


nart\ 


Distinct improvement is reported in pro 


pects of the Rubber Craft Co., New Haven, 
Conn., operating under a federal re 
ceivership. The has received a 
number of new contracts and may be able 
to pay off all creditors, Judge Carroll C 


now 


concern 


Hincks of U. S. District Court was advised 


Bros., Bridgeport, Conn., staged 
a Christmas party for office employees at 
the plant December 21, carrying out its an- 
nual custom 

Arthur Scrivenor, formerly connected 
with Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
New York advertising has 
ceeded Gale Shedd, Jr., as advertising man- 
ager of the Rubber Co., New 
Haven, Conn., manufacturers of drug sun 
lt es an 1 1 


YPOOdS 


agency, suc- 


Seamless 
sporting 


An increase in the number of inquiries 
und small orders, indicating better 
in the trade generally, is reported by the 
H. O. Canfield Co., man- 
ufacturers of plumbers’ supplies and rubber 


types 


feeling 
Bridgeport, Conn., 


spec ialties of all 


Arthur Perry Smith, president of the 
R. H. Smith Mfg. Co., 369 Worthington 
street, Springfield, Mass., died December 31 
t his home in Springfield. The Smith 
company specializes in the manufacture of 
flexible rubber printing plates and rubber 


i 


printing rolls and has been regarded as a 
pioneer in the field. Rubber plates made 
by the concern are now widely used in the 
commercial 


printing industry, being 


ially adapted for printing on rough sur- 


spe 
. : 


faces, such as wave-finish covers and bags, 


is weil as on bond papers and Cellophane 
bags and wrappings. The rolls are de- 
signed for printing tancy patterns in a 
continuous process, as on paper napkins. 
The plates and rolls have been marketed 


Zilio Printing 
native of 


spring 


through a subsidiary, the Re 
Plate Co. Mr. Smith was a 
Ithaca, N. Y., but had resided 


held for 43 years 


GOODYEAR INTRODUCES 
NEW TYPE OF CONDUIT 


\ new type of conduit, designed to meet 
the most rigid requirements of underground 
electrical service, is the latest product an- 
nounced by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. Developed after several years of ex- 
haustive research and experimentation, the 
new product is said to have a number of 
outstanding advantages over existing 
duit 

Due to its high resistance to 
sorption and its definite fire resistance, 
Goodyear conduit will maintain excellent 
mechanical characteristics under all condi- 
tions. In unusually high 


con- 


water ab- 


addition it has 
impact and crushing strengths even at ex- 
tremely low temperatures, while in tests 
at extremely high temperatures, the duct 
does not exude oils or impregnating com- 
pounds, eliminating the possibility of cables 
becoming imbedded in the compound of the 
duct at extreme overload temperatures. 

It is highly resistant to the passage of 
electric current even under moist condi- 
tions, minimizing the possibility of damage 
to cable sheaths between manholes due to 
electrolysis; and because of its lack of 
surface oxidation, does not deteriorate in 
any degree when exposed to the elements. 


THE RUBBER AGE 


NOVEMBER CONSUMPTION 
HIGHER THAN IN 1932 


Consumption of crude rubber by manu- 
facturers in the United States for Novem- 
ber amounted to 29,162 long tons, 
compares with 31,906 long tons for October 
this and 
8.6% October but 
year according to sta- 
released by the Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association. Consumption for No- 
vember, 1932, was reported to be 23,231 
long tons. Consumption for first eleven 
months 1933 amounted to 376,601 long tons 
313,985 tons for 


which 
year, represents a decrease of 
under 
November a 
tistics 


was 25.5% over 


ago, 


as compared with long 
same period 1932 

Imports of crude rubber for November 
were 42,448 long tons, 1.3% 
under October but No- 
vember, 1932. 

This Association total domes- 
tic stocks of crude rubber on hand Novem- 
ber 30 at 353,852 long tons, which compares 
with October 31 stocks of 343,579 long tons. 
November stocks show an increase of 3.0% 
as compared with October of this year, but 
were 1.8% below stocks of November 30, 
1932 

The participants in the statistical com- 
pilation report 57,140 long tons of crude 
rubber afloat for the United States ports 
on November 30, compared with 58,568 long 
tons afloat on October 31, this year, and 
40,879 long tons afloat on N« 
1932. 


a decrease of 


was 568% above 


estimates 


vember 30, 


November reclaimed rubber consumption 
is estimated to be 6,335 long tons, produc- 
tion 9,063 long tons, stocks on hand Novem- 
ber 30, 19,170 long tons 


Vanderbilt News Index 


The R. T. Vanderbilt Company, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, has issued a compre- 
hensive index to Volumes 1, 2 and 3 of the 
Vanderbilt News, covering all issues of this 


publication from its inception in 1931 to 
he November-December, 1933, number. 
The index, which was published in com- 
pliance with insistent requests from read- 
ers, is in booklet form and may be con- 


veniently inserted with the News issues in 
a loose-leaf binder. 


Standard Tire Plant Sold 


The Wilwin chair factory at Cleveland 
has purchased the former Standard Tire 
Co. plant at Willoughby, Ohio, from 
Percy Wenham, it was announced recent- 
ly. The tire plant has been vacant for 
four years. It was purchased by Wen- 
ham about three 


years ago 


Sears Resumes Third Line 
To meet competitive conditions, Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, Chicago mail order 
house, are again offering a “third-line” 
automobile tire after having dropped it in 
their fall and winter catalog. The restored 
line is known as the Greater Crusader, and 
trade-in allowances will apply on these tires 
as well as on the All-States and Super All- 
States. 
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CHANGES ARE MADE IN 
GOODRICH ORGANIZATION 


James J. Cochran, formerly assistant ad- 
ertising manager of the tire division, 
B. F. Goodrich Company, has been named 
issistant to J. A. Hoban, manager of 
Goodrich Silvertown, Inc. 

\W. W. Gill has been appointed manager 

the national accounts sales division of 

e truck and bus tire department. He 
succeeds the late C. H. Russell. 

Walter J. Haecker has been 
wholesale and retail credit manager for the 
Pittsburgh district of the B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company and the Pittsburgh 
Goodrich Silvertown, Inc. He _ succeeds 
Robert W. Nickels, who will become credit 
manager for the Cleveland district of the 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company. 

W. H. Keplinger, formerly credit man- 
ager of the Philadelphia district of the B. 
F. Goodrich Rubber Company, will assume 
1 similar position for the Seattle district 
of the company. He will be succeeded at 
Philadelphia by Carl D. Horst, Jr. 

Starr Kealhofer has been appointed man- 
ager of the Goodrich Silvertown, Inc., store 
at Galveston, Tex. 


named 


FRANK G. Breyer, partner in the firm of 
Singmaster and Breyer, New York City, 
was recently appointed manager of the 
Lacquer Manufacturers Association. He is 
ilso serving as chairman of the Committee 
yn Unemployment and Relief for Chemists 
und Chemical Engineers in the metropolitan 
area 

Dr. WaALpo Semon, Dr. B. S. Garvey, Jr. 
nd R. A. Martues, of the chemical re- 
search laboratories of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, attended the semi-annual organic 
symposium of the American Chemical 
Society at Ithaca, N. Y., during the last 
week of December. 

L. D. TompxKINs, vice-president of U. S. 
Rubber Co., who was appointed NRA in- 
dustrial advisor for the tire industry in 
handling codes several months ago, was 
elevated to the position of Special Assistant 
Administrator of NRA late last month, 
with special duties to be assigned by Gen- 
eral Johnson. 


KF. V. Larkin, formerly with R. & H., 
recently joined the technical sales staff of 
Barrett Co., manufacturers of softeners, 
lispersing agents, plasticizers, etc., cover- 


ng the Ohio rubber industry, with head- 
uarters in Cleveland. Mr. Larkin aug- 
ments the work of A. B. Cowpery, the Bar- 
rett representative who covers the entire 
rubber industry in the East and Middle 


, 
vest. 


THomas H. CLarke has been appointed 
issistant to W. C, Roberts, manager of the 
ew battery department of The B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company, it was announced 
recently by J. A. Hosan, general manager 
Akron, Ohio. 


Rubber Globe Map 


Under the name of the Globe Map of the 
World, the Pioneer Rubber Company, Wil- 
lard, O., is introducing an inflatable globe 








with a heavy cardboard base. Inflated to a 
diameter of eight inches, it is geographi- 
cally accurate, contains a variety of educa- 
tional features, and may be quickly fastened 
to its base. It is made of extra heavy 
construction from rubber latex and is 
printed in five colors. 


Epwarp Newton, of the chemical re- 
search department of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, discussed “The Electrodeposition 
of Rubber” before the Philadelphia Section 
of the American Electrochemical Society 
on December 15. 
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COMMODITY EXCHANGE 
TO ELECT GOVERNORS 


The annual election of governors and 
nominating committees to represent the sev- 
eral membership groups of Commodity Ex- 
change, Inc., will be held in the exchange’s 
headquarters, 81 Broad Street, New York, 
on January 16. The candidates presented 
by the present nominating committee to 
represent the rubber group include Marcus 
Rothschild, Robert Badenhop, Charles 
Slaughter, Charles T. Wilson and William 
E. Bruyn. John L. Julian, formerly Presi- 
lent of the old Rubber Exchange, has been 
named to represent the commission house 
group. 

Candidates offered to represent the rub- 
ber group on the nominating committee for 
the ensuing year are David D. Haldane, 
Percy V. L. Bouton and Louis V. Keeler. 





Litchfield Takes New Duties 


P. W. Litchfield, president of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, has been 
chosen president of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company of California to succeed 
the late John W. Mapel. He has also been 
named president of the Goodyear Textile 
Mills Company. Other officers elected are 
W. H. Fleming, general superintendent, 
who was named first vice-president of the 
two companies; H, J. Young, vice- 
president; J. L. Goddard, secretary, and J. 
S. Willaman, treasurer. 





TRENTON NEWS 





Tenrubber Mfg. Co., of 744 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J., has been chartered 
at Trenton with $100,000 capital to manu- 
facture all kinds of rubber goods. Alfred 
Rowe, of South Orange; May C. Smith, of 
Newark, and Anna E. Drake, of Irvington, 
are the incorporators. 

The office force of the Joseph Stokes 
Rubber Co., Trenton, recently held their 
annual banquet and Christmas party. About 
30 were in attendance. 

The Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 
of New Jersey held its annual meeting and 
dinner on December 11 at the Trenton 
Club. Thirty-five members were in at- 
tendance. John A. Lambert, of the Acme 
Rubber Mfg. Co., was re-elected president, 
while Lloyd R. Leaver, of the Thermoid 
Co., was chosen vice president to fill the 
term made vacant by the death of I. Ely 
Reed. Charles H. Stokes, Jr., of the Home 
Rubber Co., was re-elected secretary, and 
Horace B. Tobin, of the Woven Steel Hose 
& Rubber Co., was chosen treasurer. 

The Essex Rubber Company, Trenton, is 
operating three shifts of employees again 
following a strike which interfered greatly 
with production. The strike was settled 
after Professor A. D. McCabe of Prince- 
ton University, Harold S. Maddock, re- 
ceiver of the plant, and representatives of 
the NRA had conferred with the Rubber- 
workers’ Union. Under the new agree- 
ment no worker will be barred from em- 
ployment who is a member of the union; 


and length or service or seniority will be 
resorted to when it becomes necessary to 
lay off hands. The company is not re- 
quired to retain in its employ any person 
convicted of a criminal charge involving 
a misdemeanor or more serious offense 
arising out of the strike. 


L. Albert & Son, Trenton, dealers in sec- 
ond hand rubber manufacturing equipment, 
have been awarded $10,000 from the Ford 
Motor Co., of Michigan, by a jury in a 
North Jersey Circuit court after bringing 
suit for $25,000 on a breach of a 1930 con- 
tract. It is claimed that the Ford company 
was to deliver used machinery, but $15,000 
of the claim was waived at the conclusion 
of the trial. The Albert firm won a $30,- 
000 uncontested verdict in a similar Ford 
contract some time ago. 

William R. Simpson, formerly connected 
with the Murray Rubber Company, Tren- 
ton, has resigned to accept a position as 
plant engineer of the United States As- 
bestos Co., of Manheim, Pa. Before leav- 
ing Trenton he was presented with a travel- 
ing bag by members of the American 
Legion. 


Edward T. Comly, 54 years old, secre- 
tary of the Acme Rubber Mfg., Trenton, is 
recovering at his home, Morris Heights, 
Pa., from a fractured right leg and shock 
received when struck by an automobile. He 
was leaving the Trenton post ofhce when 
he was run down. 
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GOODRICH SALES FORCE 
STARTS CONFERENCES 


i A ( < 
B. F. Good ( 1934 é 
la : 

February 12 : 
ert e-pre ‘ 

Mes ), ; ’ 
held ile g 
( incinnat () \tla " (,a ' 
New Y } | \ ( 
st I u Ka i \ 
] \r cies ~ ~ ; 
Lake City 1 Mf 

(); h-liol is 
the s wil I ( 1 ir¢ 
de ed t ‘ ( 
the ( yy } e (, ‘ Ply 
Satet Siivert | 
by a stag presentatior if ideouts 
at various interval | the 
living actor Ww mat I ippearance 
and carry on the nt 

Members of the \k ! taff headed by 
Mr. Robes n and ¢ B. O r. gen 
eral tir ile ’ t 1 the 


conterences 


NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL 
TIRES TO BE REDUCED 


A proposed rey n ot ! lified 1 


tice recommendation R103-29, Industrial 


Tru k Tires, ha wusSt beer! mailed to all 
interests in the industry for their con 
sideration and writte i val, by the 
division of simplified practice f the Bu 
reau of Standard 

The revised recommendation w h was 
drafted by thie nau ind £ ‘ m 
mittee, redu tl thirty s held as 
standard in the 1929 rar t nine- 
teen Four new izes hav been added 
making a total of twenty-three sizes. This 
new program als ver ( t tires 
for trailers 

The revised sched le V Il be rie eTmec- 
tive one mont atte tiie innouncement 
by the Department that the required dé 
gree ot. support has been received, and 


will then be promulgated a Simplified 
Practice 


dustrial Truck and Trailer Solid Tires 


Recommendatior R103-33 In 


Xmas Dollars at Firestone 


Employees of the 


Firestone Tire & Rub 


ber Company, trom presict t thee V 
each received a new bill for 
Christmas in accordance wit an estab 


lished custom of the firm Che Christmas 


dollar 


total disbursement of $15,000. ac rding to 


distribution for 1933 represented a 
company officials 


Goodrich Speeds Xmas Pay 


Several thousand emploves of the B. F 


Goodrich Company at Akron received their 
pay on Saturday, December 23, instead of 


December 26, as a result of 
of the 


lepartment 


on Tuesday, 
special overtime work by 45 workers 
company’s payroll accounting 
It was necessary to obtain a special excep- 


tion tor this overtime work from the local 


NRA Compliance Board 


New Tentative Standards 
Approved 


\ ecent eet y ASTM ( y 
l eC r-1U ta IS severa r the 
I ; ed new and 
t i il i te l € { 


e¢ I 10 g S 
i tentative 
5 sta irds The lh new a 
t il itions ind test 
et S é i e revisions of stand 
‘ rubbe stand 
I s WV 


tr (LD 380-33 T) (D-11 on Ru 
| r u ) 
Rez ns m Existing Tentative Specifica- 
ttons for 
Insulated Wire ind ¢ able 30 er ct 
Hevea Rubber (D 27-33 T) (D-11 o1 
RR er Products) 
Ir sulated Whure i ible Per rmance 
Rubber Com 1 (D 353-33 T) (D 
ll Rubber Products) 
These new tentative standards and re 
sions will be published in the 1933 A.S.T.M 


Firestone Back on Air 


The radio programs of the Firestone 
Tire & 

on December 4 with Lawrence Tibbett 
and Richard Crooks, 
and tenor respectively, alternating as the 
leadin Harvey S. Firestone, 
Ir., w again give a series of short talks 
William Daly will be the conductor of the 


Firestone orchestra 


Rubber Company, were resumed 


utstanding baritone 

g attractions 

ll 

rhe program 1] 
e€ program will 


be broadcast every Monday night at 8:30 


P. M., E. S. T. over the NBC hook-uy 


GOODRICH TRANSFERS 
TEXAS HEADQUARTERS 


District headquarters the B. F. Good 
rich Company ormerly located in Sa 
Ar lex ave been transferred t 
Houston and established at 2009-11 Capital 
Avenue in that city P. E. Slack, district 


manager in San Antonio, remains in the 
same capacity in the new Houst 
headquarters, and other members of th 
headquarters personnel also remain in theit 
posts 

The new district headquarters will hav: 
Silvertown, Inc., re 
Houston 
and San Antonio, and warehouses in Aus 
Harlingen and San A: 


tonio. The wholesale warehouse and Goo 


ver Goodrich 


tail stores in Austin, Harlingen, 


tin, Torpus ( hristi, 


rich Silvertown, Inc., retail store in San 


Antonio remain undisturbed under the new 


arrangement 


Reason for the transfer, according to 
C. B. O'Connor, general sales manager of 
division of the B. F. Goodrich, is 
new district headquarters will af- 
ford a more central location for sales ef- 


forts in the district territory 


THE RUBBER AGE 


757,150 TONS OF RUBBER 
TRADED IN SIX MONTHS 


Reflecting the increasing public inter- 
commodities, trading on Com- 
m dity Kk x< lange, Inc . New Y ork, or- 


inized on May 1 as a consolidation of 


four exchanges wit facilities for trad- 
ing in futures of six commodities, during 
the first six months ot its existence ended 
October 31 has been of record propor- 

ons, with total contracts traded in 
represent! an axvgregat¢ dollar value of 


approximately $573,500,000 his 1s an 
average ol $95.500.000 a month or $3.800.- 
OUOU tor 


same pe riod, deliveries ot the actual com- 


each business day During this 


modity on contract has represented a to- 
tal value of $40,333,300, indicating the im- 
portant upied by the Ex- 
change among the markets of the world. 

Crude rubber futures traded in totaled 
757,150, compared with 271,810 for the en- 
tire vear 1932, and were more than double 
world production during this six months 
period. During the month of July, a total 
f 263,090 tons were traded in, represent- 
ing 96.8% of the entire 1932 total. Prices, 
which by May 1 had risen from the ex- 
treme lows of the previous summer, con- 
tinued to advance The December posi- 
tion, starting at 5.00 cents a pound on 
May 1, climbed to 11.60 cents by July 18 
Subsequently, values declined to 6.91 
cents on October 20 and closed on Oc- 


tober 31 at 7.81 cents. 


positior oct 


Harder Tennis Balls Authorized 


tennis ball 
January 1, 


were au- 
1934, 


Tennis 


Ten makes of 
thorized for the 
to October 31, 1934, at the 
Association Council meeting held in Lon- 


period 


Lawn 


don recently As from January 1, 1934, 
the ball will be made in accordance with 
the new limits of compressi approved 


at the annual general meeting oO! the In- 


ternational Lawn Tennis Federation, held 


on March 17, 1933. The measurements of 


compression will then be not less than 


265 of an inch and not more than .290 
f an inch, the result being a slightly 
harder ball than has been used for some 


years past. 


New Scrap Rubber Firm 


Material Company, 


I 


The Central Waste 
Street, St. Louis, Mo., 


1816 North Main 


has been organized by Samuel L. Bierman 


to carrv on a general wholesale business 


specializing in the handling of rubber, 


metals and paper stock \. Goodman, 
rmerly president of the Levin-Goodman, 


Company, of St. Louis, is secretary and 


treasurer of the company 


Russian Synthetic Rubber Factory 


Plans are already well advanced for 
the erection of a new synthetic rubber 
factory, for which a site has been laid 
out a few kilometres from Erivan, in Rus- 
sia, according to The Engineer, London. 
Work has been started on the building 
of accommodation for the labor force and 
technical staff. The new factory will be 
conveniently located with respect to car- 
bide and chromide plants, the sources of 
raw material required in the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber. 
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Obituaries 





Everett Morss 
Everett M TSS, president of tl e 
Wire & Cable Company 
husetts General Hospital, 


mn December 27 after a short 


iny, died at 


was sixty-eight vears old 
Mr. Morss 


took in banking, real estate, manutactur 


whose business connections 


life insurance 





Everett Morss 


High S there and it =the Mass: 
husetts Institute Fechnology from 
which he was graduated in ‘85. He re 
eived the degree of Master of Arts from 
Tufts in ’23 

During the World War he was a mem 
ver of the priorities committee of the Wat 
Industries Board, and in 1918 was ap- 
pointed chief of the brass section He was 
a member of the executive committee of 
he corporation of M.I.T., serving in later 
vears as treasurer In 1921, he became 


president of the Boston Chamber of Com 
merce He was a fellow of the American 
Institute of 


1 
} 


ber of the 


Electrical Engineers, a mem 
American Society of Mecha 
al Engineers, and a member of Theta 
Xi fraternity. 

Mr. Morss was president of the Franklin 
Foundation; a trustee of the Morss Real 
Estate Trust; director of the First National 
Bank, the Columbian National Life Insur- 


ance Company, Arthur D. Little, Inc., and 


the Old Colony Trust Company, all of Bos- 
ton, and of the Rumford Chemical Works, 
of the Metropolitan 
r the | ers 
Union, Exchange, St. Joseph and Alg 
Bost @ of the Engineers 


qu ( 1 5. 
and Bankers Clubs New York and the 
Country Club of Brookline, 


Mass 
Surviving are his wife, the former Miss 

on, hom he married 
1891: two sons, Everett and Noel 
Morss, and a daughter, Mrs. Constance 


Patrick H. Mahoney 


resident and gen- 


1 nanage he \feade Rubber Com- 
va Stoughton, Mass, died suddenly on 
December 3 i1 his 57 yeal He joined 
the Meade organizat n as superintendent 

1916, bec l yy president 11 1922 and 


yresident and general manager in 1930 


Howard W. McKee 


Howard Wellington McKee, salesman for 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, died 
it a Columbus,’ O., hospital on December 
24. He was 45 years old and was presi- 
dent of the Clintonville B 


usine SS \ssocia- 


]. Frank Dunbar 
!. Frank Dunbar, well known in crude 
rubber circles for many years, died at his 
home in Brooklyn, N. Y., on December 17 
n his 68th year. For the past three years 
he had been associated with his brother in 
the firm of F. W. Dunbar & Company, 
rude rubber dealers and importers, and 
luring the 12 years from 1918 to 1930 he 
officer of the J. Frank Dunbar 
rubber brokers. Prior to 
connected with 
Newton 


Was an 
Company, crude 
that time he had 
George A. Alden & Company, the 
kubber Works, and other firms 


been 


Charles T. Grant 


Charles T. Grant, former attorney for 
| 


the (,oodvear T re w Rubber Company, die 

al the age ot sixty-three on De cember 23 
in Akron. He represented the Goodyear 
company in the stockholders’ suits to up- 
set the Dillon-Read financing which at- 


tracted nationwide attention several years 


ago. 
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GILLETTE WAREHOUSES 
SHIFTED TO COLUMBUS 


The Gillette Rubber Company, Eau 
Claire, Wis., is establishing a new ware 
house to serve the entire middlewestern 
and eastern territory at Columbus, O. The 
company’s warehouse for this purpose was 
formerly located in Detroit, and it is said 
at the move will effect a great saving 
each year in freight rates and at the same 
time provide better distribution facilities. 

The company has leased 20,000 square 
feet of floor space in the factory and ware- 
house building at 400 Dublin Avenue in 
Columbus. Its capacity will be 375 car 


ads of automobile and bicycle tires. 


O’Sullivan Heel Output Up 


Production of rubber heels by the O’Sul 
livan Rubber Company in its 
iding September 3, 1933, exc 


Ln 


fiscal year 
led 26,000, 
ond half ot 
cent over the cor 

Volume was the 


pairs. Shipments for the se 
the year increased 80 pet 
ling period of 1932 


respot 
respo! g | 


greatest for any six-month period since 
1925. It is reported that the company’s 
yperations will show a profit for 1933 as 
against a deficit for 1932 


British Synthetic Rubber 


Chemists of the British Dyestuffs Corpo- 
ration, a subsidiary of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., are reported as having de- 
veloped a new synthetic rubber, impervious 
to both oils and heat, but possessing all the 
qualities of the natural product. The cost 
of producing the compound, about $1.67 a 
pound, will necessarily limit its use but this 
cost will be reduced if production is begun 
on a commercial basis. 


Swan Rubber Increases Force 


The Swan Rubber Company, Bucyrus, 
Q., called back 40 additional workers at the 
end of last month, factory 
force up to a total of 110. The company 
shifts of eight 


bringing its 
s now working on two 
hours daily each. 


A.S.T.M. Meeting Dates 


Group meetings of the various commit- 
tees of the American Society for Testing 
Materials will be held at the Wardman 
Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., from 
March 5 to 9, with the society’s 1934 re- 
gional meeting being scheduled for March 
7 at the same place. The annual meeting 
of the society will be held at the Chalfonte 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., from 
June 25 to 29. 





SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE 
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TO USE RUBBER PAVING 
IN VEHICULAR TUNNEL 


At the annual mee g { ersal Rub 
ber Pa Lt Ma I England 
last month it wa , é that 2,000 
quare irds the " Gaisman 
rubber paving blocks will be laid in the 
new Mersey vehicular tunnel The com 
pany has also received the order for the 
laying of the whole « the traf lines 
throughout the main and bran tunnels 
of this development These traffic lines will 
be laid in the company’s yellow rubber pay 
ing blocks, 6 by 12 inches e, and the 
number of blocks use i will ¢ e€ 24,000 

Further progress in the production and 
use of rubber for paving and similar pur 
poses was announced, and it was stated that 
the sections of rubber paving blocks laid 
by the company in Huddersfield and New 
Bridge Street, London, during 1932 are 


giving excellent results 


NEW RUBBER COMPANY 
ORGANIZED IN MEXICO 


\ company of Mexican interests has 


been organized in Monterey, capital of 
the American border State of Nuevo 
Leon, according to the Journal of Com- 
merce, to establish an automobile tire 
and rubber accessories factory, the Minis- 
try of National Economy learns from its 


This plant, which is ex 
operatior ibout January 


Monter ey agent 


pected to begin 


1, has an initial capital of 60,000 pesos 
(approximately $18,000 U. S.), but the 
agent reports that when it gets under 
Way its proprietors propose to increase 


the capitalization to around 500,000 pesos 
(about $140,000, U. S.). 

This factory will 
markets in an endeavor 
imports of automobil 
accessories, the report 


domestic 
to reduce heavy 
tires and rubber 


cate! to 


Says. 


Germany Tire Production Down 


German tire production in 1932 declined 
10 per cent in volume and per cent in 
value compared with the preceding year’s 
output, according to a report from Vice 
Consul F. A. Lane, Bremen, made public 
by the Commerce Department and appear- 
ing in the Journal of Commerce. Official 
figures show the value of tires manufac- 
tured in 1932 was 94,500,000 marks, com- 
pared with 123,500,000 marks in 1931. Pre- 
liminary figures indicate a marked acceler- 
ation in production during 1933, the report 
states 

Curtailed production of tires by German 
factories during 1932, it is pointed out, was 
due almost entirely to decreased manufac- 
ture of automobile tires Production of 
bicycle tires showed an appreciable gain 
over 1931. During 1932 the report shows, 
there were eighteen plants in Germany em- 
ploying 7,100 persons engaged in the man- 
ufacture of tires. Wages paid in this period 


l 
23 


amounted to approximately 13,000,000 
marks The largest German tire plants 
are located in Hanover where 60 per cent 
of Germany’s tires and tubes are pro- 
duced 

E. S. Conner, recreational director of the 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, was a 
guest speaker at the meeting of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, held at the Akron 
City Club on December 14 


Rubber Rain Capes and Berets 





\fter first coming into prominence at the 
Chicago, rubber 
rain capes their popularity 
and are now being sold widely through de 
partment stores and other outlets. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O., is 
manufacturing single-tone and two-tone 
for women in a 42-inch length and 
two-tone for misses and children in 
lengths of 36 and 27 inches, 
This company is also making two-tone rain 
berets, constructed with a hemmed opening 
Both the capes and the berets are offered 
in a wide variety of colors and color com 


Progress in 
increasing 


Century of 
are 


capes 
capes 
respectively 


binations. 


Canadian Goodyear Profit 
According to C. H. Carlisle, president, 
operations of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company of Canada, Ltd., for 1933 showed 
considerable improvement over the previous 
year. Dividends for the year on both pre- 
ferred and common stocks were earned, he 


states, and after making allowances for 
depreciation, taxes, bad debts, etc., there 
will be a sizeable balance to carry forward 


to surplus 


NEW GRANT SETTLED FOR 
ENGLISH RESEARCH UNIT 


terms for a new grant for the British 
Rubber Research Association have now 
settled, and work at Croydon re- 
station will be resumed immediately 


The 


been 

search 
The policy 
progressive than in the past, 
so as to insure the maximum 


of the association will be more 
and organized 
value to the 
members 

The 
the Board of 
selected 


articles of association provide that 
Management shall consist of 
twelve ex-officio 


twelve members, 


members, sectional interests, 
four co-opted members and two official rep- 
resentatives nominated by the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research; in 
addition, a president and vicepresident may 
be appointed. No firm or group of 
ciated firms may have more than one rep- 
resentative among the twelve _ selected 


members of the Board 


representing 


asso- 


THE RUBBER ACE 


JAPAN CONTINUES GAIN 
IN RUBBER MANUFACTURE 


Expansion of rubber manufacturing has 
been one of the notable features in the re- 
cent industrial history of Japan, according 
to a report from the American Consulate 
General at Tokyo. An indication of the 
growth of such activities is revealed in the 
figures for imports of crude rubber and 
gutta percha since 1930. In that year total 
receipts amounted to less than 40,000 tons; 
in 1932 they had risen to 63,000 tons, while 
the total for the first eight months of the 
current year was 55,000 tons. 

It is estimated that there are 
mately 600 individual enterprises engaged 
in manufacturing rubber items in Japan. 
While the majority of these are compara- 
tively small, there are about 40 which em- 
ploy between 100 and 500 workers, and at 
least two which employ over 1,000 each 
Total production of rubber goods in 1931, 
the last year for which official figures are 
available, had a value of 68,647,000 yen. 

Japanese rubber products are sold in 
most of the world’s markets, including the 
United States. In the eight months ended 
August total shipments were valued at 8,- 
633,048 yen, compared with 6,546,954 yen 
ind 8,368,989 yen, respectively for the two 
preceding years. Tires constitute the lead- 
ing export item, followed by rubber shoes 
and toys. 


approxi- 


British Goodyear Extending Plant 


Work has begun at the Wolverhamp- 
ton factory of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. (Great Britain), Ltd., on exten- 
sions which will add 35,000 square feet 
to the floor space of the plant. These ex- 
tensions will provide work for about 200 
men, many of whom are at present en- 
gaged in levelling the ground and laying 
foundations for the new buildings. The 
additions are scheduled for completion by 
the end of 1933. 

The new buildings will cover one floor 
only in accordance with the existing de- 
sign of the factory, which is planned so 
that all additions can be made without 
in any way interfering with the smooth 
sequence of manufacturing processes. 


Lastex Shirts in Britain 


Men’s shirts incorporating Lastex rub 
ber yarn in their construction are being in- 
troduced throughout the United Kingdom 
this month with an intensive national ad- 
vertising campaign. The new process is 
to render the fabric flexible and un 
creaseable. 


said 


Firestone Donates Park 


The town of Columbiana, O., will have 
a new 40-acre play and recreation ground 
this year as the result of a gift from Har- 
vey S. Firestone, Sr., chairman of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company. The plot 
will be improved according to plans sub- 
mitted by Mr. Firestone’s own landscape 
artist. Columbiana is Mr. Firestone’s 
birthplace. 


ci- 
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MANUAL ON PRESENTATION OF Data—1933. 
Published by the American Society for 
Testing Materials, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper cover booklet. 45 pp. Price 50c. 
This manual was prepared to correlate 


and make available in convenient form some 
of the principles of efficient presentation of 
data. The manual discusses the applica- 
tions of statistical methods to the problems 
of (1) condensing information contained 
in a set of observations and (2) present- 
ing the essential information in a concise 
form more readily interpretable than the 
unorganized mass of original data. At- 
tention is directed particularly to quantita- 
tive information on measureable charac- 
teristics of materials and manufactured 
products. In addition to pointing out the 
important measures or values which are 
especially useful for summarizing infor- 
mation contained in a set of observations, 
methods of computation, etc., are given. 
There are given in the manual critical com- 
ments on various methods used in present- 
ing data, a discussion of what relevant 
information should accompany the data and 
recommendations for data presentation. 


List OF Members, September 1, 1933. In- 
stitution of the Rubber Industry, London, 
England. Paper cover pamphlet. 51 pp. 


This pamphlet contains a List of Officers 
and Council for 1932-33, Totals and Abbre- 
viations, and a List of Members. It also 
contains a list of subscribers to “I. R. I. 
Transactions.” 


* 
BrowN THERMOMETERS AND PRESSURE 
Gauces. Catalog No. 6702. Issued by 


the Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, 

Pa. Paper cover. 80 pp. 

This new catalog contains descriptions 
and illustrations of the new Brown Indica- 


ting, Recording and Controlling Ther- 
mometers and Pressure Gauges. All of the 
recent improvements in Brown _ Instru- 


ments are fully described. 
es 


Operators HANp Book. Issued by The B. 
F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 1933 
edition. Paper cover booklet. 354 x 5% 
in. 33 pp. 


This booklet contains information on truck 
and bus tires and tubes of interest to all 
operators, including tire specification charts, 
dual spacing charts, operating suggestions 
and weights of various materials. Listed this 
year are the new Goodrich tractor-grader 
pneumatics for tractors, graders, snow 
plows, mowers and road maintainers; the 
Zero Pressure tractor tire, and the new 
Goodrich cured-in tube valves. 








L. J. SCHOTT CO. 
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Buyers of Surplus and 
Obsolete Rubber Chemi- 
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® Monthly Review of New Books, 


Pamphlets, 


Service Bulletins, 


Company 


Catalogs, 
House Organs, 


etc., Pertinent to the Industry. 








A. S. T. M. Sranparps on TExtTILE Ma- 
TERIALS, September, 1933. Prepared by 
Committee D-13 on Textile Ma- 
terials. Published by American Society 
for Testing Materials, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price $1.00. Paper cover. 164 pp. 


This publication contains all of the 30 
standard and tentative specifications, meth- 
ods of testing and definitions pertaining to 
textile materials, which have been issued 
by the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, through the work of its Committee 
D-13 on Textile Materials. This is the 
first compilation of A. S. T. M. Standards 
covering these materials since 1930. Many 
new standards have been issued since the 
appearance of the earlier publication so the 
present edition should be of much con- 
venience to those dealing with textile ma- 
terials. Several of the specifications and 
test methods previously issued as tenta- 
tive were adopted as standard this year. 
Specifications for a number of materials 
were revised this year. The latest revis- 
ions (either adopted or to be tentative for 
a year) are given. Proposed revisions in 
the standard methods of testing woven 
textile fabrics are detailed. Revisions (is- 
sued previous to this year) in the specifica- 
tions for textile testing machines and for 
asbestos yarns were adopted this year and 
are given in the book. In addition to the 
standards, the book includes a_psyckro- 
metric relative humidity table which com- 
bines accuracy and convenience; photo- 
micrographs of common textile fibers; and 
a proposed potassium dichromate oxidation 
method for the determination of total iron 
in asbestos textiles. 


e 
UNrroRM Cost ACTIVITIES IN TRADE AND 
InpustrY, Report issued by Policyhold- 


Metropolitan Life 
New York City. 48 


ers Service Bureau, 
Insurance Company, 
pp. and cover. 


As 2 means of combating the unsatis- 
factory conditions that have arisen out of 
uncontrolled price competition and exces- 
sive price-cutting, many business men are 
giving serious consideration to the need for 
some plan of uniform cost-accounting and 
reporting specifically adapted to the prob- 
lems, of their trade and industry. The 
above report on the subject is the result of 
a review of the uniform cost experiences 
of more than 76 Trade Associations and 
sets forth, as well, the opinions and ideas 
of a number of responsible executives in 
a wide variety of industries. 

Procedures entailed in administering uni- 
form cost activities and methods of pre- 
paring uniform cost accounting manuals 
are discussed. A limited number of copies 


of the report are available for readers of 
this publication. Requests may be ad- 
dressed direct to Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, One Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 
e 

GooprIcH AUTOMOTIVE AccEssoRIEs. Issued 

by The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 

Ohio. 1933 catalogue. 8% x 11 in. 64 

pp. 

This catalogue contains information val- 
uable to anyone merchandising automotive 
accessories, both in picture form and in data 
and specification sheets and tables. The 
fan belt section carries thoroughly illus- 
trated “Instructions for Installing Fan 
Belts” which makes it possible for operators 
to install belts in the minimum of time, and 
in a way that guarantees satisfaction of the 
customer. Every known make and model 
automobile, truck, bus and tractor, includ- 
ing the 1933 models is listed in the section 
on fan belt and radiator hose, with the name 
of the vehicle, the model number, year, and 
size of fan belt and radiator hose given. 
Ail types of hose used in the automotive 
service station are pictured and described, as 
well as automobile floor mats, running board 
matting, and every article used in mainte- 
nance and repair of automotive tires and 


tubes. 
. 


THe BALANCE-PLASTOMETER, article by J. 
Hoekstra, Netherlands Government Rub- 
ber Institute, Delft, in Physics, England, 
August, 1933. 

This article describes a simple instru- 
ment for measuring plasticity and recovery 
of soft materials. The principle of the 
instrument is as follows: A bar is fixed 
to the long arm of a balance with unequal 
arms, the vertical displacement of this bar, 
which rests on a specimen of the material 
to be investigated, is magnified fifty times 
and read on a scale. The specimen rests 
on a second bar with a known cross sec- 
tion. The first named bar can be loaded 
with a known weight, and this weight can 
Le removed at will. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE LICENTIATESHIP, is- 
sued by the Institution of the Rubber In- 
dustry, London, England. Paper cover 
pamphlet; 10 pp. For free distribution. 


This pamphlet contains the following: 
Objects for which the Licentiateship was 
Instituted; Regulations for the Licentiate- 
ship in Science; Regulations for the Licen- 
tiateship in General Rubber Technology; 
General Regulations; Fees. 
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Crude Rubber Rim Production 
. 
Latex and Guayule Automobiles 
> . 
Reclaimed Rubber Gasoline 
» 
. >. 
Tires and Tubes OF THE INDUSTRY Cotton Prices 
ion of Crude Rubb 
U. S. Imports and Exports U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 
of ( ‘rude Rubber (Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 
-————Gross Imports —— Re-exports——.._ £ 
aH —_— Figures on Monthly Basis —— — amcntey 
Average Average 
Declared at ne z = 1926 1928 1929 1930 193] 32 1933 
Tota Value Total Value = Jan. 2,19¢ 518 34,403 43,002 36,194 28,55 9,648 21,661 
. Long Declare er pound Long Declared per pound Long Feb 31,136 30,137 35,702 41,594 33 302 28,7 821 21,638 
YEARS ron Value Cents Tons alue Cents Tons Mar 32,93 36,141 35,688 44,736 35,540 32,788 29,505 18,047 
1922 $01,076 101,843,188 15 4,809 1, 921.828 17.84 296,267 Apr 32,696 871 32,772 47,521 39,686 33,321 7.515 26.226 
1923 309,144 185,060,304 8.772 672,319 28.87 300.372 May 29.364 4592 37.333 49.233 39. 386 37.817 95 44.580 
1924 328.056 174,231,331 Z 10.309 6087" 637 26.23 317 747 June 28.598 801 37.676 43,227 34.195 37.916 41.475 51.32¢ 
1925 396,642 429,70 14 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 381.815 
1926 413,338 505,817,807 54.63 17,671 22,470,583 56.77 395.667 July 27,57 29,219 37,407 41,526 29,508 1,397 29,9 50,184 
192 426,258 339,874,774 35.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 398,483 Aug. 34,53 3,460 42,927 38,274 30,850 7,586 23,721 44,939 
1928 439,731 244,854,973 7 3 «© 32,159 18,128,361 25.17 407,572 Sept. 32,90 27,214 39,882 34,707 25,515 23,638 23,847 35, 68¢ 
1929 560,084 239,178,783 19.15 36,485 16,868,733 20.64 523,599 
1930 482,082 139,134,330 12.89 30,205 9,316,205 13.77 451.877 Oct. 29,936 26,790 40,857 34,800 27,516 22,277 22,286 31.906 
1931 497,138 72,918,949 6.54 25,595 4,255,472 7.42 471,543 Nov 8,080 26,792 37,461 27,659 23,691 2,943 23,231 9.162 
1932 409,584 1,936,459 $7 20,929 2,015,612 4.30 388.655 De 6,293 25,492 31,232 25,531 21,687 21.409 18/015 
1931 Tot. 66,149 371,027 441,340 469,804 375,980 348,986 332,000 = 
Sept 38,494 4,97 ‘ 5.7 1,362 187,431 6.14 37,132 
Oct 41,131 4,863.58 5.21 527 203,574 5.95 39,604 « Figures on Quarterly Basis 
Nov 43,345 4.742 8 47 4( 98 22 = ; 
Dec. 535 6 610 4.68 yee tego e : 4 $3" are Quarter 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
2,462 26,382 >i, Jan./Mar. 94,301 99,216 103,558 128,565 101,610 89,652 85,309 64,211 
ana Apr./June 87,109 103,242 +1 500 139,292 112,229 107,755 92'643 121,445 
ae July/Sept. 93.793 89,210 117,573 113,746 85,261 83.632 72.523 — 
Jan. 33,221 3,387,5 $55 1,524 85.466 5.43 31,697. + Oct-/Dee. 83,212 80,860 117,597 84,872 72,020 65,645 64,145 
Feb 27,959 2,690,250 4.29 1,915 222.584 5.19 6.044 = = . eo ai, Saino. san » - 
Mar 45,197 4,251,801 4.19 2,227 240,128 4.8 42.979 ‘Totals 358,415 372,528 442,227 466,475 371,120 346,684 314,620 - 
April 37,903 3,181,343 3.74 2,128 196,934 4.53 35,775 . 
aay yt -- “3 > ‘ nas 1,505 144,561 4 30 32,677 Note—The quarterly figures are generally regarded as the most authenti 
une 4 £,047 089 <.57 1,981 134,336 3.02 39,136 the monthly figures may be accepted as preliminary 
July 32,306 2,102,915 2.91 2,030 179,699 3.95 30,276 
August 33,449 2,027 ,04 2.71 1,339 128,952 4.29 32,110 
Oct 35,096 2,436,522 3.10 1,059 98,022 4.13 34,037 
Nov 28.908 » 263,469 1.48 1,745 158,618 4.06 27, 163 
Dex 31,384 2,360 ,0¢ 4 770 66,165 3.98 30,614 
1933 . . . 
Jan — — ae ae Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
‘eb 22,603 54 ,08¢ 3 1,244 102,129 3.73 21.359 
Mar 27,936 1 ,867,65 ~ = 1,127 86,216 3.42 26,809 (All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Sprit 20,240 1,291,134 2.85 798 70,111 3.92 19,442 ; 
ay 26,002 1,694,9¢ 93 1,842 189,451 4.59 24.894 
suse 22.900 1.780.495 3 47 1.276 156,168 5 46 21.624 Consumption : ( nsumption 
uly 44,625 4,293,111 4.29 1,419 219,945 6.92 43,206 Produc- % to | Produc- fe to | 
August 44,25 5.391.709 44 2.205 302.132 6.12 4205 ) Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
Sept 44/912 6,110,956 6.07 2,369 335.798 8.89 42,543 1923 74,766 69,534 22.7 1928 208,516 223,000 50.4 24,785 
Oct 44,474 6,115 ) ¢ 4 > 669 397,167 6.64 41,805 1924 80,079 76,072 22.4 ..... 1929 218,954 226,588 48.4 27,464 
Nov 40.582 a5 { $4 188 33.631 6.81 38,394 1925 132,930 137,105 35.6 13,203 1930 157,967 153,497 40.8 22.000 j 
1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,213 1931 133,351 124,126 33.9 19,257 
~ 1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 1932 75,608 77 23.4 16,354 
1932: 
T . ‘ ‘ _ . > » _ . . —T 
United States Imports of Guayule, Jan. 8,660 8,971 30.3 22,682 = July = 5,475 5,524 18.4 17,5; 
- Feb. 8,638 8.856 27.9 22,617 Aug. 99 4 7 19.9 15,737 
° ° Mar. 8,521 7,887 26.7 23,910 Sept 5,364 5,636 23.6 15,124 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex Apr. 5,614 5,987 21.4 23156 Oct. 6,675 5.918 26.5 14,965 
May 5,078 6,534 21.1 20,320 Nov. 6,612 5.636 24.2 15.111 
June 5,986 7,569 18.3 18,148 Dec. 5,686 4.272 23.7 16,354 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
1933 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (*) , es , . , > r : 
c . alati , y ‘ +a an 5,301 4.811 21.0 16,262 July 12,049 ) 20.€ 14,108 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Feb 4.578 4.363 20.2 16,570 Aug 11 12 446 21 0 15.037 
P 3,847 3.45 9.1 15,496 Sept. 1.435 7,862 22.0 15,86 
1924 1,356 536,392 464 68,456 6,165 1,237,100 2,157 864,059 — 4,617 4 407 16 8 14370 Oct. 9 466 7 21 2 22.6 17548 
1925 3,781 1,803,448 5] 574,750 6,749 1,642,531 3,853 3,537,810 May 8 366 7770 74 13734 ef a aad ‘sea See iacde 
1926 © 4,305 2,562,096 354 327,213 7,263 3,127,757 3,388 4,680,386 Jure 105591 9°674 188 13°231 Dec 
1927 §,018 2,674,957 582 447.246 7°785 2.448.657 1,116 876,077 . it peeeee. cam OR EERE 
1928 3,075 1,755,685 731 430,855 7,552 2,540,059 4,167 2,185,579 bs cpr 
1929 1,231 $45,175 728 566,964 8,203 2,458,136 3,728 1,787,997 * Stocks on hand at the end of month or year. 
1930 1,096 347,388 1 422,684 5,907 1,403,244 4,449 1,506,804 (Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%) 
1931 l 2 18 411,692 5,777 1,019,010 4,650 884,355 
1932 708 147,403 4,607 616,596 5,085 601,999 
1932 
Dee 209 276 36,298 632 79,250 
1933 
Jan. 7.815 357 40, 58¢ 841 100.900 T > " m M4 Ee ae : 
Feb 2023 391 S2:171 367 «46,037 U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
Mar ; 11,963 437 56,262 539 55,731 
April 2,054 210 26,856 4. 80,794 (In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
May 9.869 463 55.560 34 71,008 
June > 1,514,296 466 61,229 604 66,827 
July 32 76,141 638 79.049 618 85.636 1931 1932 1933 1931 1932 1933 
Aug 4 $27,147 390 55,509 1,156 196,138 January 26,844 26,038 26,510 August 39,459 35,706 37,426 
Sept ¢ 30,738 761 149,296 1,343 267,516 February 26,133 25,378 23,312 September 36,670 33,828 34,30 
Oct I 47 663 542 99,249 1,561 310,531 March 31,037 29,597 28,227 October 35,051 32,680 32,97 
Nov 11,252 626 125,160 1,239 282,065 April ...... 33,400 31.234 30,176 November .. 30,640 29.895 30.262 
S May 35,716 32,016 a December | A eee 
June 38,375 39,489 A — — 
(*) Weight given in pounds of dry rubber contained in latex. a csseene 39,459 30,929 34,458 Total 403,418 373,900 ..... 
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192 THE RUBBER AGE 
| . . . 
World Stocks of Crude Rubber | U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE CC. S. 
(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
——ON HAND 
At ON HAND AFLOAT AND AFLOAT > 
Endof 19 , 19 1931 1932 1933 AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
lar 9 48 < ¢ g7 ; j 9 265.674 365,094 428,915 | " 
¥ 2 3.9 4 - 2 32.898 276.513 370,604 414,692 | Figures for Recent Years 
M } a” ; » 531 137 373.776 419.666 
as | 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 §f 
Apt 38 ) 40,387 745 285,082 377,344 412,912 | Production 60,845 61,237 64,4839 77,944 68,726 50,965 48,739 40,085 
May ) 43,342 294,363 38/ 107.965 | Shipments 59,262 59,002 64,059 74,296 69,395 53,638 48,151 40,260 
June ’ ‘ ' & 36 Inventory? 8,142 10,456 10,264 18,624 11,838 9,008 7,775 1,644 
| j ) 4 } 71 4,044 
\ 40,81 3,084 302,285 385.734 Figures for Recent Months 
Se} { , [8s l¢ $4 342.342 391.892 
er — re PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 1 
N 12°493 360386 353.852 143 40/879 140 369936 401.265 410992 | 1981 1982 1983 1931 1982 1983 1981 1932 1993 © 
le . _. 376766 417 360 | Jan. 8.675 8,462 2,258 98,744 3,253 2,597 8,957 7,912 17,237 
coeeial _ ; ; of Feb. 3,985 3,871 2,889 3,402 2,553 2,292 9,536 9,172 17,877 
(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%) >’ | Mar. 4,663 3,671 2,038 4,122 2,954 2,092 10,014 9,878 7,290 
STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN Apr. 4,944 3,517 3,128 4,932 3,698 3,654 10,031 9,846 6,778 
Stocks in London May 5,679 3,820 5,189 5,415 4,258 5,180 10,312 9,379 6,760 
’ ; . : , , June 5.672 5.648 6,100 5,572 10,065 6,305 10,447 4,999 6,615 & 
(No. of Tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) ; 
At end of 1981 1932 1983 At end of 1931 1932 1938 | July 4,926 3,617 5,714 5,462 2,404 5,497 9,919 6,203 6,844 & 
Jan. 81,098 67,166 36,481 July . $1,317 48,842 41,178 | Aug. 3,906 3,089 4.994 4,960 2,655 4,707 8,896 6,652 7,0 
Feb. 82,265 65,942 87,182 Aug. . 81,560 47,079 39,481 Sept 959 999 3,932 3,08 90S «68,195 86.090 «7,095 © 
Mar. 84,736 64,280 40,845 Sept 79,692 44,942 39,237 ‘ ( 
Ape. 86,831 61,848 40,911 Oct 76.778 42.327 37.101 | Oct 2.974 2,569 3,429 2,852 1,799 2,537 8,300 6,876 8,462 
May 86.683 56.089 41,998 N 911 40.606 36,139 Nov. 2,500 2,304 2.887 1,711 7,919 7,454 
June 83,071 51,009 43,032 Dec. 69,470 37,407 Dec. 2,643 1,983 2,781 1,819 7,775 17,644 
At End of Recent Weeks AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Figures for Recent Years ; 
19338 2 
May 41.478 41.695 41,843 41,969 - 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
wach ws 45 19798 43.361 44.043 Production 82,614 76,618 70,828 80,180 68,829 52,420 48,333 86,801 
ale 13748 12.919 12°745 12-046 41,161 Shipments 81,004 71,591 72,896 77,127 70,592 54,938 50,021 87,935 
Aurust 41.211 40.544 10.166 39.237 Inventory* 11,813 16,200 18,692 16,117 12,807 9,999 17,922 6,749 
Septem be } } 7191 39,292 39,221 
October 3,9 : 8,457 37,898 
N — er 143 6.3 Figures for Recent Months 
Decem)h« ’ ) ‘ <= 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
Stocks in Liverpool 1931 1982 1933 1981 1982 1933 1981 1932 1983 
1983 Jan. 3,628 3,308 2,098 4,062 3,529 2,535 9.439 7,719 6,197 
May 55.148 56.189 57,117 56.795 Feb. $,916 $8,281 2,224 3,400 2,728 2,102 9,921 8,760 6,357 
wan 7560 8.560 59.326 59.272 Mar. 4,450 3,502 1,883 3,789 2,686 1,902 10,475 9,448 6,869 
July 59, 5¢ 59,872 59,135 59.901 58,864 
August 58,540 58,391 58,050 57,508 Apr. 4,617 3,225 2,853 4,686 3,385 3,051 10,418 9,441 6,189 
Septembe ( ’ 6 22 6625 56.164 May 5,413 3,409 4,700 5,281 3,867 4,463 10,459 8,913 6,382 
October 1,899 +1 3,5 52,969 June 5,858 5,279 5,448 5,397 9,019 5,778 10,504 5,174 6,097 } 
\ vem be 412 
December 294 . 1.954 rE 1,014 Teal 495 27 «S$ ENR cory >1cn «26911 589 5.975 6.440 | 
) . > AY , , . reg 4 8 4.916 5 l 3 4 7 8 4 6,127 ¢ 
STOCKS IN PENANG AND SINGAPORE one ‘4 7 OtOaase 3098 34 Ss S953 7 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) 
Oct 77. «2,187 813 1 8.321 6,214 7,831 
End of 1930 1981 1932 1988 Endof 1930 1931 1932 1983 Nov. 2,448 2,005 2,594 1,578 8,119 6,662 
Jan. 389,727 48,802 48,860 22,525 July 45,459 51,203 17,017 36,972 | Dec. 2,597 1,779 2,767 1,724 7,922 6,749 
Feb. 44,871 49,283 46,954 21,530 Aug. 48,132 48,971 649 38.601 | 
Mar. 45,657 49,590 46,591 24,594 Sept. 44,015 47,025 20,415 36,948 | (1) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ- 
Apr. 48,478 45,868 39,663 25,460 Oct. 39,930 5 - 195 97.68 ation estimates its figures to be 75% complete up until] 1929 and 80% 
May 44,715 44,278 388,690 29,822 N aan, Se Hy ‘ : complete beginning with 1929, and that basis has been accepted when 
June 42,451 47,517 19,770 34,676 Dec 45,963 45,795 25,341 preparing the statistics in this table. 
a << s : . ° ’ 
STOCKS LN OTHER CENTRES (*) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated 
Malaya Afloat for Holland Colombo Para and 
End of Mainland Europe Manaos ’ 
1938: . 
i. —— on 20 cm «8 Automobile Production 
7,323 28,540 2,033 4,210 6,006 ie “ 
Feb 87,828 28,54 — boo “ -—United States—. ———Canada———_,, 
Mar 8.494 6,180 2,183 3,779 5.780 
Apr 33,391 27,710 2,214 3,428 5,204 Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
May $2,613 24,090 1,534 3,17 i 4,790 Cars Cars Total 
June 1,14 4 hot $- 1926 4,298,799 3,808,758 490,046 205,002 164,483 40,609 4,503,891 
\ & am oat ~ 1927 8,393,887 2,988,868 453,019 179,426 146,850 32,556 3,578,313 § 
NUK + yt oo 1928 4,357,384 3,826,618 530,771 242,882 196,737 45,645 4,599,944 J 
Fe : 1220 39 1929 5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 263,295 207,498 55,797 5,621,715 
N , 2383 1930 3,355,986 2,814,452 540,584 154,192 125,442 28,750 3,510,178 
1931 2,389,730 1,973,090 416,640 82,621 63,477 19,144 2,472,351 § 
—————— 1932 } 
Aug. 90,325 75,907 14,418 4,067 3,166 901 94,391 ; 
. . Sept. 84,150 64,748 19,402 2,342 1,741 601 86,483 § 
Rims Inspected and Passed In U. S. Oct. 48,702 35,107 13,595 2,923 2,361 562 51,857 
: i | Nov. 59,557 47,532 12,025 2,204 1,669 535 61,760 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) Dee. 107,353 86,149 21,204 2,189 1.561 578 109,542 
Per Cent Per Cent . on = See Si is oe - aes aaa 
Total Balloons Total Balloons | Total 1,870,678 1,185,498 235,187 60,816 50,718 10,098 1,481,494 
1924 21,868,811 19.7 1929 24,141.502 80.8 1933 
1925 26.001.664 66.8 1930 17,364,096 80.1 Jan. 130,044 108,326 21,718 3,358 2,921 437 133,402 
1926 24,199,524 73.8 1931 11,253,800 76.7 Feb. 106,825 91,492 15,333 3,298 3,025 273 110,128 
1927 19,700,008 79.1 19 61.336 | Mar. 117,949 99,885 18,064 6,632 5,927 705 124,581 
1928 24,247,282 81.6 1933 8713.9 Apr. 180,667 153,350 27,317 8,255 6,957 1,298 189,922 
May 218,303 184,698 33,605 9,396 8,024 1,372 227,669 
1988: _ , 1933: June 253,822 211,488 41,889 7,323 6,005 1,318 260.645 
January 727,308 79.1 July , 900,227 - | July 233,088 195,023 38,065 6,540 5,322 1,218 239,628 
February 579,789 - August 960,795 _ Aug 236,487 195,144 41,343 6,079 4,919 1,160 242,56 
March $46,755 - September 701.302 — Sent 196.082 160.900 35.182 5 202 4.358 1.450 201,99 
April 898,818 — October 522,829 . Oct 138.485 108,073 ~30,412 68 2.723 959 142.1 
May 938,083 --- November 506,165 -- Nov 63.904 44.429 19.475 2.291 1.503 726 66.19 
June 1,015,181 - December - 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
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(Long Tons) 
~———BRITISH MALAYA’}— DUTCH EAST INDIES* 
Gross Exports British 

Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon? Burma* wak* Borneo? Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.E.I. China* Valley Other* Total® 
19238 252,016 70,482 181,584 $9,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,415 
1924 259,706 108,524 151,182 89,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
1925 $16,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 6,424 6,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 18,797 514,487 
1926 $91,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,580 
1927 $71,322 182,845 188,477 55,856 11,821 10,923 6,682 6,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,683 606,474 
1928 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
1929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,881 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,087 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
19380 647,043 133.876 413,167 76,970 10,782 10.309 6.781 4,251 69.755 79.396 115,254 7,665 14,260 5.651 814,241 
1931 519,740 125,506 394,234 61,769 8,470 10,451 6,247 4,218 75,952 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 3,292 792,203 
1932 478,252 92,539 385,713 48,973 3,888 6,960 4,664 3,451 61,312 79,837 85,871 13,883 6,450 1,816 702,818 

1982 
May 40,297 5,677 34,620 3,824 304 595 344 118 6,552 6.551 6,012 964 416 278 60,578 
June 36,566 5,665 30,901 3,444 359 481 345 166 5,610 7,516 5,507 1,218 394 189 56,080 
July 40,723 5,346 35,377 8,501 99 442 400 184 5,779 6,257 6,145 1,233 232 141 59,790 
Aug. 39,327 7,371 31,956 4,717 129 506 400 300 4,803 4,882 7,244 1,088 303 49 56,377 
Sept 41,973 8,869 33,104 5,238 122 614 400 340 3,858 6,485 7,664 1,621 318 78 59,7838 
Oct. 37,931 9,798 28,133 2.945 139 583 350 428 4,022 7,051 8,944 1,147 414 247 54,403 
Nov 40,098 10,072 30,026 4,146 185 683 350 371 4,368 6,250 9.080 809 1,164 156 57,588 
Dec. 40,118 10,089 30,029 5,801 367 644 350 406 4,683 7,066 8,594 1,211 824 150* 59,493 

1933 
Jan 46,599 7,857 38,742 4,602 318 590 458 305 1.766 5,630 6,849 1,957 554 125* 58,887 
Feb 37.564 6.167 31,397 5,064 804 541 458 368 4,895 5,119 6,081 895 620 125* 55.867 
Mar 42.059 7.964 34,095 4,905 389 571 458 304 5,092 6.466 6.999 1.102 995 125* 61.501 
Aor 267532 7.758 2 904 4.52? 272 624 583 235 5.226 5.969 8.147 1,122 556 125* 56.435 
May 4 13,664 29,238 4,643 475 1,091 583 359 6.782 7,298 13,195 1.371 918 125 66.078 
lune 47 17 532 24.87 5.198 377 1.149 52? 632? 7.352 6.654 14.779 1.369 704 198 62.794 
. 5 31 72 31,759 $.201 70 1,358 600* 797 7.367 8. £80) 16,534 1,310 912 125* > 3914 
Aug 869 34.397 5.839 246 55 600* I2¢ 460 7.985 15.161 ROR 1.116 125* 74.618 
Sey 4 146 34.461 5.111 125 1,027 600* 611 868 1,164 15,00 1.702 656 125* 74°455 
Oo 13.6] 5.67 7 959 600* 979 9 8 682 15.170 1.513 965 125* 84379 

l4 4 6.363 20 600* 191 ; 9.951 74 599 956 125 





() Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 
a basis of 31% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in 1924, 
8,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926, 2,439 in 1927, 1,437 in 1928, 2,670 in 1929, and 
1,274 in 1980. (2) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber 
exported as latex is not included—such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons 
in 1928, 93 tons 1924, 6 tons 1925, 20 tons 1926, about % ton in 1927, and 1 
ton in 1928, and practically none in 1929, 1930 and 1931. (*) Official sta- 


D.E.I.”" are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on a 
basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 1,008 tons 
1924, 2,239 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, 1,459 tons in 1928, 
1,302 tons in 1929, and 2,656 tons in 1930. (*) Calculated from official 
import statistics of principal consuming countries, viz., United States, 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium and Netherlands, and includes 
guayule rubber. (*) This total includes the third column for British Malaya, 
“Gross Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other 


(5) Exports from “Other 


territories. 


*Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown when available. 








tistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. 
. . . . o 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 
United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether-  navia Spain slovakia World 
States' Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abedf) (g) (abed) Total 
1919 238,407 42,671 17,686 6,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 15 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 343,808 
1920 249,536 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,816 8,840 6,610 2,292 2,008 667 371,409 
1921 179,736 42,087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,246 569 300,620 
1922 296,594 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6.430 2,493 2,648 172 —8.807 1,778 689 567 396,222 
1923 301.627 12,700 27,392 18,519 18,277 16,372 8,488 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 409,173 
1924 $19,108 —11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,671 8,764 2,346 8,124 2,688 —807 8,178 944 1,370 416,203 
1925 385,596 4,061 82,956 83,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,980 876 8,149 1,156 1,568 620,274 
1926 399,981 84,865 $4,240 22,776 20,229 18,125 9,808 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 617,957 
1927 408,472 60,249 84,271 38,892 26,405 20,521 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,056 2,672 632,768 
1928 407,572 4,846 36,498 87,855 80,447 25,621 12,483 16,184 8,480 7,958 2,248 4,418 8,178 3,138 699,771 
1929 628,608 122,675 55,098 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15,886 9,445 8,022 6,440 864 4,650 894,638 
1980 458,036 120,069 68,5038 45,488 28,793 33,039 18,639 16,387 5,354 10,685 2,924 7.710 2,400 4,468 822.446 
19381 475,993 86,170 46,466 89,688 25,261 43,483 10,149 30,671 7.649 11,009 2,220 6,360 2,605 7.717 794,641 
1932 $93,844 44,086 42,506 45,121 20,917 56,027 14,469 30,637 12,576 9,519 2,851 7,262 4,359 9,444 693,618 
1982: 
Apr 36,326 6,826 2,956 3,737 1,600 3,684 1,088 764 1,549 847 348 474 417 1,259 61,870 
May $2,818 1,110 2,277 8,447 1,416 3,917 1,033 3,743 2,048 617 286 707 272 850 51,821 
June 39,136 1,853 3,666 3,405 2,834 2,884 1,534 5,291 1,421 449 127 578 196 280 63,604 
July 80,494 4,082 3,125 3,380 1,529 2,544 1,116 1,735 624 723 —214 784 258 1,207 51,387 
Aug. $2,650 6,671 4,919 4,006 970 8,390 1,615 1,740 751 1,211 —66 611 210 557 59,235 
Sept. 26,865 3,942 5,845 3,674 2,770 5,878 971 1,376 625 694 108 534 267 406 54,220 
Oct. 34,748 2.927 4,715 4,177 1,207 5,653 510 1,853 569 627 553 537 489 986 59,551 
Nov. 27,689 4,950 3,830 3,577 1,593 4,563 1,265 1,481 1,653 1,035 275 489 631 650 53,681 
Dec. 31,246 1,182 3,205 4,623 941 5,603 2,103 3,720 745 1,298 348 544 485 2,602 57,645 
1933 
Jan. 29,260 3.277 5,858 4,241 1,189 7,611 $,005 1,558 1,275 1,388 30 640 252 838 60,700 
Feb 22970 7,102 6,603 4,460 1,175 8,508 994 2,820 2,001 1,670 375 564 132 681 60,055 
Mar. 27.348 8.883 6.093 4,425 1,114 6,035 1,604 2.088 1,904 952 282 649 340 688 62,405 
Apr 20.226 7.765 6.308 4.805 555 5,495 2,215 2,274 1,580 882 163 606 281 400 53,565 
Mas 24,294 085 4,144 4,622 1,704 5,289 1,278 1,691 425 710 525 536 433 432 56,718 
Tune Q 7 4.056 3.639 1,441 3,330 1,997 2.000 613 469 —519 772 541 400 49.706 
Tu 3.774 4.1/ 1,192 1,460 1,146 2.952 2,347 299 16 486 435 87 66,282 
‘pas =] 1] 795 14% 1.249 3 1.500 325 209 616 696 2.759 73.779 
: 371 055 94 ] 604 790 77 $211 


$41 





a—Including gutta percha. 
ducted in monthly statistics. 


ber. 


Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. 


b—Inciuding balata. ¢—Re-exports not de 
d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rub- 
e—Official statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. f—Including 


g—United Kingdom and French 


exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. 





h—French imports have 


been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and 


to reduce to basis of net weight. 
cluded in this compilation. 
immediately it becomes available. 





1United States imports of guayule are in- 
*Figure is provisional; final figure will be shows 


















A Section Devoted to Listing 
of Leading Producers and Dis 
tributers of Raw Materials, 
Machinery and Equipment, - 
and Supplies for the Rubber - 
Industry. 








Chemicals and Compounding Materials 










Chemicals and Compounding 
Materials — Machinery and 
Equipment—Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap Rubber—Fabrics— 
Rubber —- — Consulting 


THE RUBBER ACE 








ACCELERATORS— 


Ureka C—Ureka Blend B—Ureka.—A-1, A-7, 


A-ll, A-16, A-19, A-32, Z-88, A-510, DPG 
ANTIOXIDANTS — Flectol A, Oxynone 


The RUBBER SERVICE Laboratories Co. 


611 Peoples Sav. & Trust Bidg., Akron, O. 
A Division of MONSANTO Chemical Wks. 























ANTIMONY ss Pentasulphide, 
golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 
Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 



















ASBESTINE—Specially pre- 
pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 
International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row New York City 



















CARBON BLACK—Micronex 
the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 



















CABOT CERTIFIED 
CARBON BLACK 
“Spheron” 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 
940 Old Seuth Bidg., Besten, Mass. 


In Times 


Such as These 


—when suppliers have 
to curtail expenses 
drastically, they can 
most economically 
keep their names be- 
fore customers by 


using space in the 
MARKET PLACE 


—that section of THE 
RusBBer AGE where 
the products of all the 
leading sellers of 
chemicals, equipment 
and other supplies and 
services are listed 


regularly. 


The cost is only $5 a month for 


each listing. 





CHEMICALS 

For Rubber For Industry Generally 
Accelerators Acids Later 
Antiozidants Oil of Myrbene Lotol 
Specialities Aniline Oil Dispersions 


The Naugatuck Chemical Co. 
1799 BROADWAY NEW YORK 

















CHEMICALS and compounding 


ingredients; Clay, Accelerators, 
Mineral Rubber. 


R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
230 Park Ave. New York City 











CHEMICALS and Mineral 


Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Talc, Barytes, 

Celers. Heavy Calcined Magnesia. Car- 

bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 
Standard Since 189¢@ 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


245 Front St., New Yerk 








COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 
Heveatex Corporation 


78 Gooodyear Ave., Melrose, Mass. 
Offices in New York, Abron, Chicage 








COLORS—for Rubber 


Fine organic colors—Reds, Blues, Oranges, 
Violets, Greens—or any shade to meet your 
requirements—also Rubber Dispersed Colors 


Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation 
Rosebank. Staten Island, N. Y. 
820 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
Agents in Principal Cities 



























CARBON BLACK— Aerfoted 


Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
uniformity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 


CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE—KOSMOS—TRIANGLE 


United Carbon Company 


Manufacturers 1/3 the World's Supply 


Chicago, New York, San Francisco, 
Akron, Charleston, W. Va. 


COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER- 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 
For All Cures 


The RUBBER SERVICE 
LABORATORIES CO. 


611 Peoples Savings & Trust Bldg. 
Akron, Ohio 

























CARBON BLACK 
SUPREME—the up-to-date 
standard for rubber 
Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co. 


Union Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








CATALPO—The universal and 
standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 


33 Rector Street, New York City 








CUMAR—Paracumarone Resin. 
A neutral gum for rubber com- 
pounding. 

Samples and prices on request. 


The Barrett Company 
40 Rector St. New York City 











THE MARKET PLATE Section Continued on 


Next Page 
















